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ABSTRACT 


THE NEED TO REBUILD TRUST: A RESTORATIVE MODEL 
OF HEALING AND RECONCILIATION FROM 
CHURCH TRAUMA AND CONFLICT 


by 
Bryant G. Graham 
United Theological Seminary, 2022 


Mentors 

Elvin Sadler, DMin 

David Nelson, DMin 
My context is the Mt. Olive Baptist Church in Dayton, OH. The church has had a history 
of internal turmoil and conflict with pastoral leadership. If the Mt. Olive Baptist Church 
were provided tools for healing, they would have the knowledge and resources to rebuild 
trust. A qualitative research methodology was used to address the problem using surveys, 
questionnaires, interviews and groups sessions. Addressing the underlying issue of 
conflict and trauma resulted in participants gaining knowledge and understanding on 
leadership models that build trust through establishing cultures of healing and 


reconciliation. 
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Blessed is the one who trust in the Lord, whose confidence is in him. They will be 
like a tree planted by the water that sends out its roots by the stream. It does not 
fear when heat comes; its leaves are always green. It has no worries in a year of 
drought and never fails to bear fruit. 

—Jeremiah 17:7-8 (NIV) 


1X 


INTRODUCTION 


This study proved that if the Mt. Olive Baptist Church was provided tools for 
healing and reconciliation, participants would have the knowledge and resources to 
rebuild trust. The members of the Mt. Olive Baptist Church who participated in this 
project received a transformative ministry model that instilled compassionate caregiving 
leadership tactics as well as a healing and reconciling liturgical environment. Though 
counseling and therapy have not historically been healing tools for African Americans, 
and traditionally Black churches tend to ignore and/or forget their past hurts and 
conflicts, this project promoted modern pastoral care counseling tools to support the 
rebuilding of trust in participant, pastoral relations. The care treatment involved 
providing resources that paid attention to the wounds and scars of related church 
hurt. With the use of care sessions provided to the group, the context members were able 
to acquire the tools necessary to begin the healing process and ultimately rebuild trust to 
promote the growth process. 

It was important to build a solid foundation of theology, scripture, history, and 
inter-discipline to engage the issue of rebuilding trust. Numbers the fourteenth chapter (in 
Biblical Foundation chapter) focuses on the Children of Israel’s first leg of exit from 


Egyptian bondage. They found themselves in the mist of the wilderness being led by 


Moses. This Project uses the pericope to explore the idea of how the lack of trust for 
leaders disturbs continuity and hinders progress. The narrative in Numbers fourteen 
shares a reality with the Mt. Olive Baptist Church as there is a tale of two communities 
who both struggle to interpret the mission of their leader and display acts of rebellion 
against the leaders stemming from a lack of trust. What also makes this pericope integral 
to the project is the fact that both faith communities act of distrust ultimately attempts to 
circumvent the plan of Yahweh for them. 

The Southern Christian Leadership Conference (in the Historical Foundation 
chapter) was an organization that assisted with breathing the breath of hope into the lives 
of the Black community during the Civil Rights Era. This foundation paper integrates the 
let-down of Black leadership after the death of Dr. King with the dissension and struggle 
of spiritual progress due to unstable Pastoral leadership at the Mt. Olive Baptist Church 
context. Both communities were burdened with the recourse of distrust due to poorly 
executed intentions of leadership. The failure of Black leaders after the death of Dr. King 
informs the project with understanding how distrust is developed when those in 
leadership are unable to institute progressive and compassionate social environments 
where people can flourish. 

In chapter four the research shifted to highlight the theological outlook of 
ecclesiology and how it informs the issue of rebuilding trust. The theological foundation 
theme of ecclesiology directed the study to pay attention to the crucial importance of 
worship and liturgy forms. One of the important ideas that ecclesiology gleans in terms of 
the Christian experience is the churches relationship to Jesus and its role in leadership, 


polity and discipleship. Ecclesiology assisted this study with understanding the character 


of a church and its denominational culture. The theme of ecclesiology also informed this 
project in understanding the identity of the church and its mission in the world. Much of 
the theological research in the field of ecclesiology centers around the church’s worship, 
teachings, growth and development over the centuries. It was important that the context 
received support in regaining confidence in the pastoral office as well as become better 
acquainted with the priority of the worship moment and restoring an environment of 
Christ centeredness. 

Understanding the relationship between people and environment led the 
investigation to look at behavioral psychology (chapter five). A major component to 
organizational management is the establishment, and implementation of goals and values. 
Once they are disrupted and breeched then the people lose trust in that organization. 
When the worship participants at the Mt. Olive Baptist Church context experienced what 
they deemed as poor organizational management the behavior exhibited was that of 
fighting and revolts. Behavioral organization theories inform the importance of 
prioritizing its goals and business objective while establishing a positive and productive 
work environment. For the worship participants of Mt. Olive, behavioral psychology 
seemed to sway the focus on productive service objectives that are concerned with the 
care needs of the members and not perpetuated personal preferences of standard and 
expectation. Behavioral Psychology presents outcomes and procedures that can directly 
impact the rebuilding of trust for the pastoral office at the Mt. Olive Baptist Church 
context; some of which are: conflict management, building social skills, modeling, 


behavioral rehearsal and aversion therapy. Behavioral Psychology integrated 


understandings and discoveries from the way humans behave and their patterns of action 
that are impacted by a particular organizational setting. 

The implementation stage (chapter 6) develops, the focus group which were able 
to dialogue and receive information on trauma recovery, conflict management and trust 
building strategies over a six-week period. During the reflection period, the subject 
participants had an opportunity to dialogue on what they understood trust and conflict 
was, as well as personal testimonies on conflict situations on a volunteer basis. This 
allowed the researcher to gauge where the group was in terms of transparency. The 
researcher was able to identify two more successful areas of teaching material; the 
biblical and theological. The group seemed to display more range of participation in those 
two areas. 

The six-week session prepared the context to move forward on receiving new 
pastoral leadership and or handling future trauma conflict. The group was able to take a 
critical look at their past conflict as a congregation participant without reliving the past 
trauma. The discussions ranged from times they had experienced conflict to if they had 
ever been traumatized in church. The sessions provided an organized six-week, scholarly 
based study which imparted a loving, compassionate learning environment. The findings 
of the study brought awareness to the need to rebuild trust and established a toolbox for 


dealing with trauma and conflict in the church. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


The major objective for any pastor is to establish a learning environment where 
the members of the context can experience spiritual growth and development, as well as 
healing and restoration that produces victory over their trauma. This context's history has 
been inconsistent with pastoral leadership due to the members' inability to put their trust 
in the leadership. There is a history of infighting and dysfunction between the 
congregation and pastoral leaders. Consequently, the historical tenure of a pastor in this 
context was relatively short. This project aims to create a model for healing and 
reconciliation for the context to heal and build a culture of trust moving forward. The 
gifts and passions that I display are pastoral caregiving and serving in a capacity of love 
and nurturing so that context members can grow and live a life dedicated to loving others. 
Though the current pastoral leader has been there for over fifteen years, the project’s 
assessment will draw from the context’s history prior to those fifteen years. Before 
identifying the current pastor, the context moved forward without a pastoral leader's 
presence for more than ten years and their trust for a pastor dwindled. Similarly, I 
experienced a life of trauma and mistrust that has not been healed. Trauma induced 
anxiety, fostered fears, and cultivated the inability to trust others. Building relationships 
and growing established connections was difficult, painful, and challenging. The lack of 


trust in a relationship hinders the ability to 


succeed and stunts growth. My father's absence created a sense of insecurity and internal 
conflict that caused feelings of isolation. Without the presence of compassion from a 
paternal figure, withdrawal became a coping mechanism, and survival meant being on my 
own, actively denying a need for others. I appeared to establish friendships but never let 
anyone become emotionally connected. My emotional and relational attachment to 
people suffered, and I did not allow anyone to really know me. Living a life not trusting 
anyone caused emotional barriers that blocked people out. It left me with no one to talk 
to or express myself with, so I learned how to emotionally hoard. As the years went on, I 


packed away how I felt from the smallest to the most considerable matter. 


The Project Direction and Aim 

This project will focus on the issues of distrust in my life and the history of the 
Mt. Olive Baptist Church context. I will highlight where conflict and trauma eroded the 
context’s ability to trust the pastor, ultimately causing an inconsistency in pastoral 
leadership and a cycle of calling and voting out the pastor. Whether it was regarding the 
context’s assumptions of the pastor’s level of care, their perception of a lack of 
commitment, or their disagreement with the direction of the ministry, the context created 
a standard of doubt and resistance to pastoral leadership. The context spent many years 
fighting with pastoral leaders and amongst themselves, as well. Deborah Hunsinger notes 
this as behavior with too much emphasis on religion and not enough on relations. Yet, 
often in the church we find it difficult to see any evidence of the koinonia of the saints. 
Instead, we see interpersonal conflicts that lead to entrenched power struggles, 


denominational factions that give rise to gnawing anxiety about whether the church can 


hold together.' Inherently what happens is the devil uses this as an opportunity to build a 
wedge between the context and God. In pastoral appointments, God gives pastors after 
God's own heart, and they are called and sent by God. However, as the context 
establishes distrust for pastoral leaders, and as they vote the pastoral leaders out, the 
context also potentially cast a vote against God's plan and direction for the context. 

The participants in this context need to move forward with confidence and a spirit 
of healing. The context would greatly benefit from some form of group care counseling 
that begins with an intentional, compassionate Pastoral care model. This model should 
be consistent with continual preaching and teaching on healing and comfort. The 
principal perspective in Biblical Counseling centers on the counselee’s relationship with 
God and Jesus Christ. Though psycho-emotional matters are addressed and discussed, the 
spiritual must be viewed as foundational and fundamental. One must understand himself, 
his situation and God in the light of the teachings of scripture.” The pastoral leader must 
spend time promoting and executing gentle teaching tactics and homilies that exemplify 
the Holy Spirit's healing touch. One of the most critical facets of this model is that it must 
permeate beyond the care and teachings of the pastoral leader, and it must be adopted by 
other leaders and delivered through compassionate care tactics. Compassionate care 
tactics include the tone and approach used by the pastor or church leader when executing 
ministry mandates. Compassionate care tactics create a culture of forgiveness and 


communal solidarity. They can initiate context culture change by assisting with resolving 


' Deborah van Deusen Hunsinger, Bearing the Unbearable: Trauma, Gospel, and Pastoral Care 
(Grand Rapid MI: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 2015), 93. 


? Ajibola O. Falaye, "Counseling from The Christian Point of View: Religious Psychotherapy.” /fe 
Psychologia 21, no. 3 (2013): 55. 


trust issues and impeding infighting. By using compassionate care tactics, the pastoral 
leader points the congregation to God and trust in God's Word. 

The context would also benefit from some form of professional group or 
individual counseling. A professional licensed psychologist or counselor would spend 
time assisting the context members with unpacking and dealing with their past so that 
they can gain some tools to assist them with rebuilding trust for pastoral leadership. 
There are also several conceptual models that could also assist the context in moving 
towards healing. Conceptual models such as restorative practices can combat some of the 
toxic human behaviors that build barriers in church communities. I believe that 
restorative practices have a great deal to offer churches that are struggling with 
entrenched conflict or reeling from traumatic events in their lives. The conceptual model 
also offers clear and simple guidelines for reaching across any of the normal barriers that 
separate human beings in community. When differences become barriers to 
understanding, restorative circles have much to commend them.’ A culture of 
unaddressed trauma can penetrate and suffocate a context. 

Many churches, including this context, have moved forward in ministry but still 
have underlining issues with trust that has not been diagnosed. Anytime trauma takes 
place, it must be recognized, and recovery should be the primary goal. For contexts who 
have experienced trauma, it profoundly impacts their families and their pastoral care 
providers. For this context, the resolve to dealing with conflict has been to revoke the 
pastor's position, which inherently is where the trauma develops. This context never 


realized that when they voted a pastor out, they pushed God away. More and more, the 


3 Hunsinger, Bearing the Unbearable, 125. 


visions and quest for Godliness became prolonged. For the context, rebuilding trust starts 
with recovery from the hurt and disappointment of their past. One of the significant 
reasons for healing from past hurts is that trauma can damage the context of the 
participant's ability to hear the gospel. Hence, restorative pastoral practice aims to 
illuminate lives and enliven people; to instill in them a sense of hope even in 
circumstances where everything seems gloomy. The ultimate end in presenting Christian 
faith is hope as the inevitable response, irrespective of the daring challenges of life. This 
defines again the ultimate goal and end of pastoral ministry of care.* Trauma can shatter 
our faith. It can shatter one's beliefs about God and leave us in a state of self-reliance. We 
can begin to doubt God’s love and doubt our lovability. Doubts often lead to distorted 
beliefs becoming the norm. Because the context spent much of its past years fighting and 
voting pastors out, those years were spent developing a theology of dissension and 
mistrust. Mabutho Mkandla and Yolanda Dreyer, in their theological expose in Gale 
Academic online, discuss the priority of practical pastoral ministry of care. In pastoral 
practice, the word that became flesh should be experienced as an in-dwelling presence 
and reality. This should permeate the Church's ministry to people. The pastoral word or 
word finally spoken concerns itself with significant human experience interpreted 
theologically. Thus, the preaching itself during liturgical services must be relevant to the 
suffering and pains of the people.> This is the question that needs to be explored: how can 


we trust God and not trust the shepherd God sent? Here is where compassionate care 


4 Mkandla, Mabutho, and Yolanda Dreyer, "Healing History, Healing a Nation: A Prophetic 
Practical Pastoral Ministry of Care," HTS Teologiese Studies 76, no. 1 (2020):3. 


5 Mabutho, and Dreyer, "Healing History, Healing a Nation,” 4. 
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tactics and professional counseling could assist. Compassionate care tactics utilize 
scripture as a tool for healing. Furthermore, professional counseling presents additional 
tools through the use of psychology. 

Trauma impacts every part of a person, both body and spirit. While we will 
explore effective psychological interventions to treat the effects of trauma, we will also 
consider treatment that recovers faith. Since the context moved through the years without 
addressing the past, it is safe to say that the context is a survivor of trauma that developed 
spiritual struggles. While counseling will invite this community to voice their pain and 
their past hurts, it will also enable those trapped in silence to find freedom and connection 
with other fellow sufferers. Spiritual healing will help them discover that God hears their 
pain, complaints, and lamentations, and it provides language to shape the healing process. 
Compassionate care tactics help wounded people regain a connection with God and 
promote a healing culture to those with trauma. 

Unbeknownst to the context, there could be the development of Post-Traumatic 
Stress Disorder, which is a common result of trauma. I know some will question, “PTSD 
in the church’’? I believe that for a very long time PTSD has been ignored as a possible 
plague for the church. PTSD is a mental health condition that is triggered by a terrifying 
event, by either experiencing it or witnessing it.° For this context, the triggering event 
was the retirement of a patriarchal figure. After the patriarchal figure left the context as 
its pastoral leader, the context struggled to trust anyone who attempted to fill his shoes. 


Before the current pastoral leader, who currently has the longest tenure after the 


6 “Post-traumatic Stress Disorder,” Patient Care and Health Information, Google, last modified 
July 6, 2018, https://www.mayoclinic.org/diseases-conditions/post-traumatic-stress-disorder/symptoms- 
cause. 
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aforementioned patriarchal figure, the context had three pastors within fifteen years. All 
the pastoral leaders during that time were voted out. Years of fighting and members 
leaving the context were also enveloped in that period. Another marker for this period 
was the establishment of pseudo leadership to "protect" the context from hurt; however, 
the attempts to keep the context from harm were unsuccessful and this only contributed to 
the dysfunction. One must understand that without the presence and ordinance of God's 
will, a people will folly around in the wilderness, peeling further and further away from 
God’s provision. 

The pain did not stop there. Not only was there collective trauma manifested by 
fighting within the context; each member also had their own personal trauma they had to 
confront. In essence, the church that was perceived as a place of healing and comfort, 
ended up contributing to the hurt and pain that was experienced by the context 
participants. One can only imagine the impact of showing up to a church meeting after a 
long day at work, quarreling, and squabbling over issues that should have been facilitated 
by a pastoral leader, then going home to whatever hardships awaited them there. This is 
made even more complex when we look at trauma occurring within the family system 
that is also surrounded or enmeshed with a faith system.’ The combination of trauma both 
inside and outside of the home was potentially a recipe for a person to throw up their 
hands and give up. 

The breakdown of trust was a significant symptom of the trauma. The 
deterioration was evident between both the pastor and the context and between the 


context and God. The dysfunction was demonstrated as new pastors were brought in, and 


7 Teresa B. Pasquale, Sacred Wounds: A Path to Healing from Spiritual Trauma, 1" ed. (St. Louis, 
MO: Chalice Press, 2015), 71. 
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along with the uphill battle they had to overcome from being inserted into a new 
environment, the new pastor also had the dubious task of winning over a people whose 
tolerance for leadership had dwindled. What should have been a spirit of invitation and 
welcome for the one sent by God was replaced with a spirit of unrealistic expectations of 
leadership strategies and behaviors. The context members unknowingly developed a 
guard with the goal to never be hurt or taken advantage of again. Meanwhile, the pseudo 
leadership had time to develop alternative bylaws and documents that were supposed to 
"protect" the context but instead solidified the enormous gap with the pastoral leader. 
They built barriers that impeded the will of God from being pursued whenever a leader 
arrived. The cyclical nature of this behavior further signified the ability of a church to 


experience trauma and suffer from its repercussions. 


Opening Up the Toolbox 

One of the tools that the context would not be familiar with, but would be quite 
innovative, is the presence of a professional psychiatric counselor. Here is where the 
deep-rooted issues of trust can be settled with using professional counseling tools that 
could assist with PTSD-like symptoms. The context could the hurt and pain, which was 
an experience from the past. However, it can be somewhat controversial to have 
participants relive the anguish and pain that may be in the back of their memory. There is 
a vigorous debate in the field of traumatic stress as to whether revisiting traumatic 
memories is necessary for healing or whether it may, in fact, even be harmful.® This is an 


individual matter; many may find it beneficial to tell and retell their trauma experiences 


8 “Trauma Recovery,” Phases of Trauma Recovery, accessed September 22, 2020, http://trauma- 
recovery.ca/recovery/phase-of-trauma-recovery. 
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where others may find it destructive to their well-being. No matter the exact steps taken, 
the trauma recovery process is best over time and in intentional stages. 

The re-establishing of confidence is one of the first and essential steps in 
recovery. Confidence can be re-established by solidifying a strong self-identity. Though 
there has been somewhat of a membership change since the days of old, a great core of 
the membership still remains. According to Church records, seventy to eighty percent of 
the context is sixty and older. Out of the twenty to thirty percent that are under sixty, fifty 
percent of them were present during the days of turmoil. When dealing with trauma, the 
context member must be honest about their past. This is a relative idea based on the 
recovery process for those with substance abuse. In order to begin recovery, one must 
first admit they have a problem. The context member must first accept that that was a part 
of their history. So, with counseling comes admittance of one’s history. God's people 
must grow and become empowered to live the most quality life in love and service to 
Him. And those within the context of Mt. Olive Baptist must reach back to obtain a since 
of healing and recovery from their past hurts and shame. According to Teresa Pasquale 
we can carry out hurts and pains as hidden hatred for many years. And she expresses that 
idea in her book Sacred Wounds. “That hate, born on a sticky hot summer night in 1995 
fueled me for over a decade. I ran fire hot on that gas; I charged toward anything standing 
in opposition of my Christian roots and anything I wouldn’t want to share in a 
confessional booth.”? 

Therefore, my ministry passions focus on encouraging and empowering 


components of the Holy Scriptures and the principles they teach. Though Sunday worship 


° Pasquale, Sacred Wounds, 28. 
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is an intricate part of our God experience as believers, most if not all, problems occur 
Monday through Saturday. It is crucial that God's people can sustain and combat the 
stressful circumstances that life dishes out. It is also imperative that we grow to a place 
where our faith can better withstand those stressful blows. The believing community 
must understand their strengths and gifts are allotted to them through God's Holy Calling. 
I spent over ten years equipping and preparing to engage God's people with sound 
theological expressions of God's Word and deep theological thoughts to help them grow 
into the best representative of God that they can be. 

A call to pastor God's people is first a call to profoundly and intentionally engage 
God's precepts and expectations for self. The core of pastoral leadership is Servant 
Leadership, which sets the example of submission and commitment to God by those 
called to lead. Secondly, and most importantly, my call to pastor God's people is an utter 
concern with God's people's care. I believe that this is an extremely delicate matter due to 
hope being a vital component to the Christian life. And as a pastoral caregiver, God's 
people must understand that one God cares about what is going on in their lives, and two, 
that God has something to say about the things that are going on in their lives. The 
prominent expression of Pastoral caregiving must be the message of hope. I believe with 
every fiber in me that God has called me to equip and empower His people with loving 
compassion and the strength of the Word. I commit to this calling in ministry to be 
accountable and dedicated to the God that I worship and the people that He appoints for 
me to serve. Equipping God's Saints to go out into the world they live in and influence 
others through their own lived experiences is one of my great passions. Communities do 


not start through association but through heartfelt connections that people share. 


Id 


Developing disciples is more than inviting people to church but building relationships 
outside of the church to draw outsiders in. Even in the gospel message, Jesus encourages 
his seventy Disciples to enter home, villages, and sup with strangers as a vehicle to share 
the Good News. 
5 “Whenever you enter someone’s home, first say, ‘May God’s peace be on this 
house.’ 6 If those who live there are peaceful, the blessing will stand; if they are not, 
the blessing will return to you. 7 Don't move around from home to home. Stay in one 
place, eating and drinking what they provide. Don't hesitate to accept hospitality, 
because those who work deserve their pay." (Luke 10:5-7) 
Matthew, who is probably addressing a Jewish audience in 80CE, canvasses the same 
idea to build relationships through evangelism. Many churches have ventured great 
efforts to canvass local neighborhoods to invite people to church, and that is a method 
that can be effective. However, that is a small component to relationship building. 
Members have relationships with people they have access to daily; people who see them 
live. Our lives either influence or discourage others by what they see. This is an identity 


shifts that need to take place, participants seeing themselves not only as members of a 


church but as community builders for Christ's mission. 


What’s Wrong with Me? 

One of the underlying forces that distorted how we see ourselves is when the 
trauma and hurts of our past haunt us. One of the most vivid memories of my past that 
has caused the most trauma in my life is my dad going to prison. My father's absence is 
something that I have packed away and have allowed rotting deep down inside me. Over 
the years, because I have not delt with this trauma, I have never really opened myself up 


to trust people. To put relationships in context, for me, there has always been a soft 
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expectation that, at some point, the relationship will end. Trust is a significant component 
of having a healthy and successful relationship. Some would even assess that trust is the 
number one ingredient needed even to label socio-emotional encounters as a relationship. 
Entering this doctoral program has revealed how much impact the absence of father had 
on my mental health. The weight and the toll that him not being there had on my 
confidence are immeasurable. I spent all my adolescence and growing years as a man 
looking for other men to teach me how to be a man. The number one disclaimer to this 
assessment is that in no way am I or have I ever blamed my father for what I had to 
experience or went through growing up. However, I cannot ignore the fact that I would 
have approached life matters differently growing up, if my dad was there to coach me 
through life. As a teenager, I had to figure things out and learn life independently of my 
father’s presence. Whenever faced with different circumstances, I never had the 
confidence to approach them head-on. Many times, there was much hesitation because of 
the lack of confidence. However, I was in church as a teenager and found two older men 
who taught me a lot about clothes, girls, style, and how to carry myself. Church gave me 
a little confidence but not enough to help in significant facets of my life. Church gave me 
confidence when I was there, but not when I went home to the same poverty and struggle. 
When I went home, I had to watch my mom not eat so that me and my sister could eat 
and lie, saying she was not hungry. I watched my mom wear the same clothes and never 
buy herself anything, so she could save up during the summer so that my sister and I 
could have new school outfits and presents for Christmas. This feeds that notion for a 
more robust psychiatric support system in churches. People need the gospel, people need 


spiritual empowerment, but they also need the psychiatrist support that comes with 
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counseling. I attended and participated in church ministry from my adolescence through 
my young adult years, hiding my poverty and emotional trauma. I believe if I had a 
platform or a different social climate in the church, I would have had the nerve to talk 
about it. The coping solution was to pack the emotions away and never deal with them. 
In Restoring the Shattered Self, Heather Gingrich discusses the disadvantages of adults 
who endured a troubled childhood. It is still possible for negative life experiences or 
trauma in adulthood to derail such individuals. However, when a solid foundation is built 
in childhood it will help them be resilient in the face of life’s challenges and losses so 
that they will be able to weather all but the most severe of storms. By contrast, adults 
who were traumatized as young children are at a disadvantage. It is as though their 
houses have been built on the sand.!° This is true for many Christians, who attend and 
participate in church ministry, making grave sacrifices in the name of Christ but harbor 
large weights of emotional baggage. There are many like me who serve and worship 
through trauma. It is a shame that people essentially dedicate their whole life to an 
organism, carrying around that which this organism is supposed to be a relief for. In 
essence, the saved need saving. 

However, my father did get out of prison around my young adult years, but our 
relationship was shaky. I had lost any trust in him to stick around, and even though he 
and my mother tried to patch things up, he still struggled with drugs. I watched my mom 
exemplify more strength than I could see in twenty men when she chose her children and 


sobriety over my father. After my mom told my dad to leave for the last time, I again did 
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not see him for many years. Both my father and mother struggled with drugs when I was 
an adolescent. When my father went to prison, my mother quit cold turkey, and after 
filing bankruptcy, she rebuilt her life. When my father was released from prison, he came 
back to the same appetite and continued down the path that got him locked up. One could 
imagine what that added to my issues with trusting others because I struggled with trust 
and had to learn how to interact with life’s issues from older friends, television, and 
music. How one struggles with trust can deteriorate a healthy and prosperous life; 
furthermore, why the projection of compassionate care tactics will be so valuable. We 
need ministry in the church that focuses on the holistic, not just the attendance. Context 
participant's spiritual well-being cannot only be a matter of importance when they attend. 
God intends for the whole person to be well and fit for service. From our new member's 
classes to discipleship training, we focus on that which readies the participant for church 
matters, not life matters. The degree of preparation to handle complex and difficult 
mental health and social issues may vary considerably from minister to minister.!' Our 
perception of faithfulness of a member is only as good as their participation in the church. 
However, the ability to live out Christ's principles/likeness happens when one is outside 
of the church. The gospel of Luke records in chapter 6, verses 33: "If you do good to 
those who do good to you, what credit is that to you? For even sinners do the same.” 
With that principle in mind, what does Godliness at church do for the believer, as it 
relates to faithfulness? However, there needs to be a sense of wellness that supports and 


strengthens the believer to perform well when doing well is not the norm. We rebuild 
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trust by rebuilding the context participants confidence in God's attention to their lives and 
confidence in themselves to grow out of that which has hurt and caused them trauma. 
That notion cannot only be about Church matters. 

Because trust is the essential fundamental ingredient for any relationship, when 
broken there is an excellent probability that any relationship formed will be filled with 
pessimism and overwhelming conflict. People affected by trauma tend to feel unconfident 
in their interaction with others. Regaining a sense of healing may take some time with 
traumatized individuals who have experienced ongoing, historical, or potential hurt. 
Figuring out what areas of life need to be stabilized and how that will be accomplished 
will help move toward recovery. The absence of a father caused major trauma in my life 
and still lingers after thirty plus years has gone by. Looking back now I recognize the 
areas where this trauma left a deep wounding scar on life. A person who has experienced 
trauma may struggle with regulating or soothing difficult emotions in everyday life that 
they might not directly associate with the trauma. Learning how to regulate and manage 
these difficult and overwhelming emotions may take some jurassic measures. Similarly, 
the context at Mt. Olive Baptist Church’s past is filled with wounds and scars, which is 
directly associated with their trauma. Every time a pastor was voted out, their trust in 
pastors dwindled, and their journey to becoming a viable Christian congregation was 
prolonged. Carolyn Yoder believes that in times of crisis communities either band 
together or break apart. In some situations of ongoing trauma, a strong sense of 
community develops as people band together to help each other but the opposite can also 
happen trust between people can break down under the duress of economic, political, and 


social instability. People can become suspicious of or hostile toward others, especially 
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those who are different.'* In his community, trust in the Pastor diminished, as their trust 
in God's will for their success as a community also dwindled. Regardless of what 
scripture determines as the right path to take for a Christian congregation, their trauma 
caused them to establish alternative church protocols, contrary to scripture. As the years 
went by, they continued down the same rabbit hole until they had their current leader, 
who successfully endured the blows of hurt and anger from the context. The question for 
both the context and my life trauma is how does trust get rebuilt? In essence, the idea of 
rebuilding trust is where the context and my spiritual journey converge. Building a 
culture of healing will assist me and the context in moving forward and producing a 


healthy spiritual future. 


The Road to Recovery Starts with Synergy 

I will explore the need to receive a transformative ministry model that is geared 
towards instilling compassionate caregiving leadership as well as a healing and 
reconciling liturgical environment. The presence of distrust can lead to a lack of growth 
and ministry participation directly results from the experienced fighting and past trauma. 
We typically do not recognize the scars left from our past hurt and bruises in life and 
relationship. Many times, we carry on with our life after traumatic events as if nothing 
ever happened. No matter how much time has passed since these traumatic events 
occurred, there still needs to be a reconciliatory effort to heal from those events. Moving 


beyond fight, flight, or freeze reactions requires attention to healing body, mind, and 
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spirit. Martha Cabrera describes the need for “affective and spiritual reconstruction” for 
individuals, communities, and societies that have experienced violence.!? Personally, it 
was not until recently that the trauma I experienced as a child and young adult revealed 
its scar. We ignore and bury these pains deep under our emotional canvas and paint a 
smile over the top of it. The research will attempt to uncover the reality of what took 
place with the past hurts. How did these events of dismissing pastors impact the 
participants collectively and individually as a context? The goal is to move beyond the 
trauma while restoring a healthy pastoral leader relationship. Also, explore the idea of 
PTSD in the church and the psychological impact of it as contexts attempt to function 
during a crisis. One of the significant issues that need addressing is how people can truly 
be transformed and conditioned to mission through Christ's salvific love with such heavy 
baggage of trauma and pain that they have not been healed? A significant component to 
the healing process is becoming self-aware. Mindfulness of what causes pain and trauma 
and what brings recovery and joy is essential to one's journey in wellness.'* The context 
needs to realize that trauma is overwhelming, any organism can only take so much 
pressure, and after a while, when pressure consumes the space, there is an explosion. So, 
in essence, the emotionally overwhelmed experience is like that of a shaken bottle of 
soda. Inside the bottle is a tremendous amount of pressure. The safest way to release the 
pressure is to open and close the cap in a slow, cautious, and intentional manner to 
prevent an explosion. What occurred with the context is that a new pastor represents 


opening the cap too fast, causing the context to be overwhelmed as the pastor relays his 
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message for God. The pressure causes an explosion. The explosion causes a reaction in 
which the context uses to defend itself; remove the pastor's pressure. 

Where passions and calling lie in providing compassionate care tactics is to 
promote healing and confidence to the context participants. Therefore, compassionate 
pastoral leadership is vital to parishioner's holistic care. The care provided to participants 
of the context needs to focus on what the participants hear or experiences at church. Just 
as important is providing strength and edification for faith participants as a tool for the 
trauma and conflict they experience outside the church. As a pastoral leader, the 
expectation "Do no harm" produces as minimal trauma as possible when situations occur 
in the context. This is where preventative care takes place. The care leader must 
anticipate areas where trauma can occur. The desire comes from a well-trained leadership 
staff that understands the importance of being responsible for what others hear and feel 
while they are engaged. The pedagogical messages that are relayed must aim to inform 
and empower the subject, chastise, and correct. The central message to ministry leaders is 
that they are not parental figures that boss the context participants around. They are, 
however, senior servants who provide the lead example for others to emulate. Another 
area of importance is instructions on the role and idea of authority in leadership. Often, 
the lines are completely blurred, and ministry leaders abuse their power. This is a struggle 
area for churches, and we must explore the idea of what does it mean to be obedient in 


the church, especially as it relates to church leadership? 
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Conclusion 

This project aims to suggest a useful church model that will focus on utilizing 
compassionate care tactics. In this study, I will examine how trauma experienced in the 
context has caused post-traumatic recourses that impact the participants! spiritual and 
personal life. These recourses have led to numerous pastoral leaders voted out of their 
positions and the context relying on self-appointed pseudo leadership who ultimately 
perpetuated a fracture in the familial fiber. During the research process, I will prove how 
a lack of compassionate caregiving can leave a context in a spiritual malnourished state 
and laden down with pain and disappointment. Trauma that is experienced strips a 
context of their confidence and spiritual direction. I will examine the viability of 
professional psychiatric counseling and its tools that will provide closure and healing 
from the past trauma. This counseling effort highlights the effects of dysfunction in the 
church and how a lack of compassionate caregiving perpetuates trauma. Then I will 
compare the effects of PTSD experienced in arrangements like the military, law 
enforcement, and other areas of life-threatening vocations to the impact of that which was 
experienced proceeding the tumultuous years of fighting within the context. As part of 
the methodology, the project will utilize pedagogical efforts to impart a culture of healing 
and forgiveness within the context. Also, the project’s aim is to prove that a context that 
receives compassionate caregiving is less likely to experience trauma while engaged in 
church ministry. The project seeks to discover that church leadership and laity must 
become more aware of the trauma that is caused and experienced in the church context. 


Of course, ministers and pastoral caregivers are not responsible for making medical 
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diagnoses. Nevertheless, someone suffering from a traumatic response to stress can 
understand a great deal by becoming familiar with these criteria.'> 

For so many centuries, the church has been an essential organism in its 
participants' lives. There have been people who have fought for the church, and they even 
died for the church. The church has been the embodiment for the ministry of Christ, its 
savior, but rarely has ever is the church been viewed as a proprietor for pain and 
suffering. Many families’ lives have been torn apart due to church dissension. There have 
even been participants who have lost their faith in the Creator due to church fighting. 
Those who have answered the call to love and lead and who are loyal to the church's 
organism must begin to consider when the church's politics and structural paradigms 
become suffocating and choke out its institution's true nature. This research will exhort 
the participants in this context to learn to filter out the toxins within its structure that 
cause trauma and move forward, promoting ministry models that heal and empower its 


participants. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL FOUNDATION 


This Biblical foundational paper will explore Numbers 14: 1-10 and how a 
portion of the Children of Israel's journey from the wilderness to the promised land 
exposes their lack of trust for their divine leader Moses. For this context at the Mt. Olive 
Baptist Church, there has been a history of voting out pastors, which has primarily caused 
much of the trauma and pain that had been a dark spot in their identity. In the history of 
the context, leadership in many regards was at times very toxic and counterproductive. 
The caveat here is that in the 1970s through 1990s, pastoral theology models were too 
antiquated, and most pastors lead from ideas and examples taught and handed down to 
them by their pastor. After the retirement and soon death of a major pastoral figure the 
ball began to roll downhill for the leadership tenures of this context. It was reminiscent of 
the biblical writings of Israel's history that depicted kings who did evil and walked in the 
former King's ways. (Not to directly accuse these pastors who were voted out as doing 
evil but alluding to the consistent non-production and negative results of their leadership 
tenure.) What was concluded as a result of comprehensive research was that this context 
had trust issues due to the trauma and pain of infighting and spiritual conflict. This 
context had such distrust for pastoral leadership that each change of leadership produced 
new opportunities to change the infrastructure to guard them against being led. The 


context would vote one 
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pastor in; then, as that leader began to execute God's plan to lead the community, that 
direction induced fear and anxiety to where the community would rise up and start to 
rebel against that leader, ultimately banning together to vote him out. 

This is where the history of this context and the narrative in Numbers 14:1-10 
connect. As a people who followed Yahweh and whom Yahweh had delivered and willed 
a life of progression and prosperity, Israel struggled to trust Yahweh and his chosen 
vessel Moses amid their exit from Egypt. Yahweh uses Moses to rescue Israel from the 
clutches of Egyptian slavery. Then Moses leads them on a wilderness journey to obtain a 
selected land that Yahweh intends to conquer for them. As scouts return with their reports 
from evaluating the situation, the people become overwhelmed with fear and immediately 
begin the rebel against Yahweh’s called leader and threaten to come together and appoint 
a new leader who will guide them to their destination back to Egypt. Both congregations, 
in the context and Israel, displayed no trust in their called divine leader. Both allow past 
fear and trauma to guide emotions to rebel against those called by God to lead them. 
Many would say that trust is the foundation of any successful relationship. It could be 
argued that any relationship that lacks trust is not a relationship at all. Whether the 
context of the relationship is marital or platonic, the ability to trust someone creates a 
pathway of longevity concerning two people or a group remaining in relations. As a 
young boy, one of the lessons I learned is that along with respect, trust is earned. And 
much like one's reputation, it can take years to earn it and just a second to lose it. As we 
unpack the issue of trust within this story, I will submit that when God calls a leader to do 
work within a faith community, those participants within that community need to have a 


solid trust in God and his plan for their lives and in the chosen leader. 
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The Biblical pericope I have chosen is Numbers 14:1-10. The story details Moses, 
Aaron, and the children of Israel as the actors. Moses is the hero figure who is used by 
Yahweh to rescue the Israelites from Egyptian slavery. After Yahweh hears His people's 
cries, he inspires Moses, who is amongst the Israelites and is himself a Jew but holds a 
position of authority within the kingdom of the Pharaoh. Here, Moses witnesses a fellow 
Jew's abuse, and though we do not know why, he senses compassion and feels obligated 
to assist. As Moses causes harm to the Egyptian guard, his actions cause him to vacate his 
high position and become an outcast. He who hated the pomp of royalty returned to the 
lowly state of his race. He preferred to suffer affliction with the people of God rather than 
to have the fleeting enjoyment of sin.! Yahweh then calls Moses to act as a vehicle for his 
plan to release Israel from bondage. Our story picks up as Moses leads the now free 
Israelites to what they know as the promised land. After spies are sent out to survey the 
land, some have a fearful report, and only one has a brave report when they return. Our 
pericope begins to express the apprehensions and fears of the people. They view the 
clutches and bounds in Egypt as more of a pleasant feature for their lives than the land 
Yahweh has planned for them. The people question Moses's leadership intention and 
even band together and suggest appointing another leader to lead them back to their place 
of bondage. 

During this foundational exercise, we will examine rebellion within the 
community of God: how and why it is resorted to? We will also investigate the idea of 


trauma and fear within the faith community. Though Israel is delivered from their 
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oppressor, they never dealt with the trauma experienced while in bondage. As a faith 
community, we present a path and formula for people to be delivered and regenerated 
from their spiritual bondage, but what do we supply for people regarding their recovery 
from their other forms of bondage? One could argue that just like Israel, those who 
experience rescuing from their transgressions never receive healing from the trauma they 
were saved from. We will first highlight the idea of community and what community 
means to those who are actors in this pericope. Regardless of how one determines Israel's 
action, good or bad, they did it together. We will then look at what bondage is from 
Israel's lens verse what the author may want us to view as bondage. And lastly, we will 
unpack Moses' response to Israel's coup. As a divine leader what are reasonable 
expectations for the task God gives them? 

The actions and attitude that is displayed from Israel in this pericope is a far cry 
from the wailing and calling unto Yahweh for their social and communal conditions they 
found themselves in Egypt. After over four hundred years of slave life and in subjection 
to the rule and command of the Egyptians, in Numbers chapter fourteen, Israel finds 
themselves liberated and journeying to a place that Yahweh has picked out to be their 
paradise. Only the journey, to them, is becoming an experience more death defying than 
any day of being a slave in Egypt. The people hear reports from those chosen to survey 
the land Yahweh has picked out for them; they become flustered and afraid of the 
experience that lies ahead of them. And Moses, the savior hero who forfeited a high- 
ranking station within the Pharaoh's house to initiate his call from God to liberate Israel, 
has now become the proprietor of death. Such a dramatic shift from blissful obedience to 


the abrupt disintegration of relationships occurs elsewhere in the Pentateuch in only two 
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other contexts.” This instance makes it easy to imagine how one can go from in desperate 
need of rescuing to becoming the initiator of so much hate and indignation. What remains 
interesting is that though they are on a journey that is missioned and commanded by 
Yahweh, the people's rebellion goes against the chosen divine leader. The people do not 
ask why Yahweh why he has "us" out here to die in the wilderness, but they ask Moses. 
Strikingly, encroachment is not a serious problem in the subsequent narratives, except as 
related to conflict over leadership (ch.16.). The more problematic issue is mistrust and 
rebellion with respect to God and God’s chosen leaders.* The people take their 
disgruntlement out on Moses, who has made a great sacrifice to be in this position. It 
seems that they have forgotten who has provided for their journey, not Moses but 
Yahweh. Freedom from slavery in Egypt, the careful provision of water, manna, the 
guidance, and protection all through the desert—all these gracious acts and gifts of God 
are forgotten and renounced. The Israelites fear death by the sword if they enter the 
Promised Land.* Dennis Olsen submits that one of the significant issues with rebellion is 
that its motives interrupt God's mission and calling in one’s life. Up to this point rebellion 
has been a favorite reaction from Israel as they contemplate their fate measured against 


the covenant and call of God. Then the Israelites speak words that utterly destroy their 
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covenant relationship with God as they cry, “Let us choose a captain, and go back to 


Egypt” (13:4).° 


A Reaction to Fear 


When one considers the expectations of obeying God and doing what's righteous 
in God's sight, there is a great contradiction in how the people of Israel handled the report 
given by the scouts. It would seem reasonable for the community to appear fearful and 
even question the call to enter the land despite the perception of the inhabitants. The 
outset of Israel's journey signals a change of mood in Numbers', from the community's 
formation at Sinai to the conflict in the wilderness journey. Conflict will provide an 
opportunity for Biblical writers to define more clearly the character of the community 
and the leadership role of Moses.° However, Israel's response completely disrespected the 
loving act of Yahweh to send a rescuer to raise them from the clutches of the Egyptians. 
It is challenging for one not to consider the longevity of disobedience that had been a 
common reaction in Israel’s history. Yahweh complains that the people have rejected 
divine leading and do not believe in divine power, even though they have seen signs of it 
both in Egypt and in the wilderness.’ Yahweh would provide for the people and the 
people disobey Yahweh. Yahweh would punish the people with either a plague or 


oppression before rescuing them for restoration. The community's rebellious act acted as 
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a roadblock to their progress and impeded them from meeting the obligation of 
righteousness to their God and fulfilling His will. 

One assessment that can be observed is the people’s reaction to the scouts’ land 
report. There should be elation in the community, knowing Yahweh had once again been 
a God of his word and provided a blessing for his people. It is a deeply involved 
fundamental notion of why the scouts bring back their variant reports and what this reveal 
about the people and their relationship with God.’ However, as we see the tale unfold, 
the community responded with the exact opposite reaction, fear and doubt are the 
ingredients of this dish that is served cold. Their act of rebellion follows their perception 
of what they hear from the scout’s report. One version of the report fumes of pessimism 
and the other of hope. Before the Israelites, the choice was to see God or see the world as 
an empty stage awaiting their action, and the majority defaulted to this latter position.’ 
Probably one of the most rigorous exercises that will be tackled in this foundational 
assessment is why does Israel resort to this tactic as a response to the act and will of 
Yahweh? It seems that the same voices that they used to cry out to (Yahweh) while in 
bondage were the same voices that were used to cry and weep in despair when the scouts 
report of the inhabitants of the land surveyed. However, upon immediate investigation, it 
is apparent that the writer uses this divine command and human obedience as a motif to 
structure the story of Israel's journey to the promised land. In chapter thirteen, the 


Israelites seem to be back on track after their recent rebellions. Unlike Numbers eleven 
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and twelve, in which human complaints set the stories in motion, or the version of the 
Deuteronomic spy story, in which the tribes instigate the scouting expedition, chapter 
thirteen begins with a divine word. Divine command and human obedience echoed the 
first ten chapters when all was going well.'° Adding depth to their fall of doubt is that 
they also wish to return to the land of their bonds, along with crying out in despair. 
Nittenah r’ os, also translated head back, heightens the writer’s depiction of how deep the 
spirit of fear and doubt is embedded into the minds of the community.!' It is as though 
Israel somehow surmised that they needed to choose the lesser of two oppressors. They 
chose the one they were familiar with rather than the one that was assumed. What sets 
Numbers thirteen and fourteen apart from other rebellion stories is that this time the 
Israelite dissent is not limited to words. They decide to return to Egypt. Their fear of the 
Nephilim outweighs memories of their former slavery and their memories of YHWH’s 
miraculous deliverance of them and cares for them.!” 

Another analysis as to why this community would use such a tactic to rebel 
against their God may have something to do with the trauma that was experienced in 
Egypt. The bondage in Egypt played a direct role in the false perception that the people 
had of themselves. Reaching back to chapter thirteen verse thirty-three, we will notice 
what many scholars view as an exaggerated: one sided report. "There we saw the 


Nephilim (the Anakites come from the Nephilim); and to ourselves we seemed like 
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grasshoppers, and so we seemed to them.”!? But according to their own census, they were 
over six hundred thousand strong. But as the later scouts give their reports, they override 
the firsts scouts account of the fruit being huge to eat to the land will eat them. It appears 
their esteem-breaking trauma of bondage drove them to fear and compared them to 
grasshoppers. The scouts' self-description may be ironic. Like locusts, grasshoppers 
individually, are relatively tiny, but collectively, they could devour every edible thing. 
According to the census with which the book begins, the Israelites were like a cloud of 
grasshoppers, a massive fighting force 603,550 strong.'* The key to their mishap is that, 
along with leaning on their fear induced perception and low evaluation of themselves, 
they do not understand what God sees in them. Their ultimate failure seemed to be not 


recognizing, in the midst of their circumstance that God is, and God can do. 


How We View Ourselves Matter 
In many ways, it could be reasonable for one to have low expectations of oneself 
to conquer or obtain; however, in Israel's case, they witnessed the magnitude of Yahweh's 
power and ability to deliver and defend. On the one hand, it would be appropriate to 
consider that they are powerful as a people because their God is powerful. It would be 
just as relevant to consider that though they lack confidence and vigor as a people, their 
God is Yahweh; victory is forever on their side. But instead, they fall victim to their own 


fears. Again, and again, they look back rather than forward; they trust the deceptive 
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securities of the past more than God's promised future.'° Along with that is the daunting 
fact that they indict Moses as if Moses has formed the whole plan and has led them to this 
point. The fact that the community does not even consider Yahweh as the force behind 
their circumstance proves an issue with the relationship. The promise and promotion of 
success is initiated and willed by Yahweh. Moses acts as a vehicle for Yahweh's plan of 
action for Israel. Yahweh, who infiltrates and fills the faith participants' hearts, expects 
them to feel his presence during their journey. God, not Moses, has birthed this “family 
and has chosen to stay with them indeed, to dwell in the very heart of their camp. From 
this womb-like center, blessings flow out into the encircled community. This intense 
presence is promised for the land as well.!° 

What could be viewed as most damaging is the trauma endured by Israel while 
suffering as a slave. History has proven that one of the most horrific ways to perpetuate 
the demise of a people is to take away their ability to be free. This biblical text teaches 
that slavery and bondage was a significant part of Israel's identity and how Yahweh 
imposed punishment. As we continue to unpack this pericope, we will find the trauma 
that Israel experienced while in Egypt directly impacted how and what they understood 
about themselves and how they interacted with their God. It could be argued that Israel 
had Post-Traumatic Stress Disorder following their long-term life of slavery in Egypt. 


One can only begin to imagine the multiple traumas involved in the forcible enslavement 
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of a previously free people, including hard labor culminating in genocide.'’ Even though 
it is not explicitly mapped out in the text, one could rightly interpret the idea of PTSD 
being directly connected to the lack of courage and spiritual instincts. Instead, their 
unaddressed trauma alters their perception of their situation, causing them to respond 
with a flight or fight attitude. According to an article in ResearchGate by Aiton 
Birnbaum: 
Following exposure to a potentially traumatic event, the essential DSM-IV criteria 
for the diagnosis of PTSD include intense emotional reaction (fear, helplessness, or 
horror). One symptom of persistent re-experiencing of the event (intrusive 
memories, dreams, flashbacks, or psychophysiological reactivity to associated 
stimuli). Three signs of avoidance of such stimuli (thoughts, places, activities, 
people) or numbing of general responsiveness (diminished interest or participation in 
activities, detachment from others, restricted range of effect, or sense of a 
foreshortened future). Additional symptoms of PTSD include concentration 
difficulties, irritability, angry outbursts, hypervigilance, and exaggerated startle 
response. !® 
When mulled over, it would not be difficult to see Israel suffered from many of these 
effects. Also, when considering the trauma and suffering endured, it would be hard to 
criticize Israel for its rebellious reaction. This is not to say that God's response was not 
appropriate; however, when contextualizing Israel's life as one would examine their own, 


the pedagogical approach should lean towards recognizing the trauma in one’s life 


concerning one Christian journey. 
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We Need a Good Leader 

Suppose we were to pull back the lens and review the overall culture of pastoral 
leadership in modernity. In that case, it should not surprise anyone that Israel 
immediately blamed Moses for his or her perceived state. Verse two informs us that the 
community collectively complained against Moses and Aaron, arguing that it would have 
been better to die in the land of Egypt than to bring them to that land to fall by the sword. 
The spirit of blame has overrun our worship contexts, and when one considers Israel's 
response to Moses for the plan of God, typically, it has been associated with a lack of 
obedience or some sort of spiritual deficiency. This pericope helps us consider a more 
profound notion of what a person or people are and how they have come to be. With this 
in mind, what becomes apparent is that trauma and PTSD have had a long-term effect on 
those involved, and because our initial judgment is shallow, we miss it. Signs of 
collective post-traumatic reaction lasted for a very long time and significantly influenced 
the collective behavior and even Israel's history. We conclude that significant joint post- 
traumatic symptoms were indeed present following the Exodus from Egypt and the Peor 
affair.'° 

This notion would also assist the audience with learning the importance of 
attentive pastoral leadership. This pericope expresses Moses's image as a leader, whose 
divinity is heroic, to say the least. There is a sense of attitude change in how Moses sees 
the people from when his part in the tale picks up. We initially see a Moses who is 
favorably positioned within the gates of Pharaoh but forfeits his station by assisting what 


he may or may not have known as a fellow Hebrew. When examining how Moses 
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responded, it is hard to fathom that that was the first instance in which he had looked 
upon the slaves with a compassionate view. Regardless, it is Moses' responsibility to deal 
with the people's retort. Israel is not without fault; however, they can and should be 
judged by their lack of memory alone. The bottom line is that regardless of how one 
views Moses' leadership, it was Yahweh who perpetuated and designed Israel's successful 
rescue. And wanting to go back was tantamount to denouncing Yahweh. The murmuring 
speech contains the usual formal elements of such complaints — a lament, an interrogative 
challenge, and an attempt at justification. The theme” return to Egypt" is an essential 
symbol in the OT of apostasy and alienation from Yahweh. It can also denote Yahweh’s 
rejection of Israel.?° Furthermore, Israel being embraced as Yahweh's people comes with 
the responsibility to do what is righteous in His sight. Could it be true that living with 
trauma does not alleviate anyone from remaining faithful to God? Could it also be true 
that the blessing obtained, and experiences felt from being in the presence of Yahweh has 
some balming qualities? Non-the less for Israel, Yahweh had no room for rebellion or 
abandoning his plan. It explains the delay in accomplishing the objective that Yahweh 
made to this community and their ancestors. It describes dispossession, and it was 
necessary to point out that possession was contingent upon obedience, explaining what 
had happened and setting the tone for the future. *! 

One of the most interesting questions that could be asked regarding Israel's 


response to the scouts' report is: why was bondage in Egypt more tolerable than pursuing 
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the land appointed to them by Yahweh? Upon hearing the scouts report, the people first 
complained that it would be better to have died in Egypt. They were harkening back to 
their years in Egypt, the horrific details of slave life for the Israelite paint’s images of 
hard labor and physical abuse. The first stage in that bondage was severe. It consisted of 
Pharaoh forcing the children of Israel to do hard work. Of this, we read in verse eleven: 
"Therefore they did set over them taskmasters to afflict them with their burdens. And 
they built for Pharaoh treasure cities, Pithom and Raamses." These treasure cities were 
cities in which Pharaoh could store and preserve the fruits of the fields.”* It would be hard 
for anyone to forget that upon the initial phases of bondage, Pharaoh even went as far as 
to order firstborn males to be murdered to prevent repopulation. The last part of the 
chapter speaks of another progression in this bondage - from being cruel, it became 
deadly. Pharaoh required that the male Israelite babies be killed.”* This type of tragic 
circumstance should have been at the forefront of Israel's memory whenever thoughts of 
Egypt arose, mostly when repopulation was a communal criterion appointed by Yahweh- 
to be fruitful and multiply. So, from Israel's perspective, the question begs to be asked 
what was worse, death by submission or death in pursuit? So, the nature of their 
complaint seems confusing with the nature of their history in mind. After their initial 
complaint of it would be better to die in Egypt, their emotions shift to the potential 
outcome of pursuing the land. It seems very difficult to understand how Israel understood 


what was more or less dangerous. 
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How Did We Get Here? 

As we dig deeper into this issue, we will see a problem with Israel's confidence 
and identity as a people. More than that is their confidence in what Yahweh has called 
them as a people, blessed. When Israel left Egypt 430 years later, she numbered over 
600,000 men who were able to war; adding to this the number of women and of children 
under 20, one can imagine that the nation numbered upwards of 3 million. Pharaoh 
realized that they were more in number, stronger in might than the Egyptians themselves, 
and posed a threat.*4* With such a large population, it is hard to fathom why Israel was so 
in fear of the Egyptians, whom they outnumbered upon being enslaved or the people who 
dwelt in the land Yahweh had fore gave them. What is unraveling as we continue to 
remove the veil is that the issue may not have been their perception of bondage but their 
perception of freedom. Rav Zvi Shimon, in his expose’ on Exile in Egypt, reaches back to 
the promised narrative in Genesis where Yahweh seems to have devised a larger plan for 
His people Israel that extends their current circumstance. It is evident from this verse that 
the Israelite experience in Egypt is not an accidental historical development. Instead, it is 
part of a greater divine plan.”° 

So, the question remains, why did Israel seem to want to choose bondage or death 
in Egypt rather than bondage or death in pursuit of a new land? Yahweh's intentions were 
always good for Israel, even as they continually sinned against Yahweh. Many scholars 


suggest that sin against Yahweh was the very reason for their slave experiences. God 
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intends for his people to experience the good life. "I will bring you into the land that I 
swore to give to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; I will give it to you for a possession" (Exod. 
6:8). God promised to give Abraham the Canaan land, but it is not accurate to simply 
equate this "land" with our concept of a "region." It is a land of promise and provision.”° 
For some strange reason, Israel had a proclivity for choosing Egypt over pushing 
forward. One could recall this community’s initial liberation as Moses leads them across 
the Red Sea as they flee a pursuing Pharaoh. When they recognize that the Egyptian 
leader and his band of warriors would not cease, the people in rare form turns to Moses to 
question their position. 

In modern Christian theology, Egypt has been a symbol of bondage. Many 
biblical scholars and preachers have interpreted Egypt as an image of oppression. 
However, in historicity, Egypt has a duality in the tale of God’s people as they move 
through time. For instance, Joseph, with the favor of God, journeyed his way to a high 
station in the Pharaoh’s house. Also, his father Jacob and family flee to Egypt during a 
famine. In a transition of biblical dispensations during the birth narrative of Jesus, his 
father Joseph, and Mother Mary escape to Egypt in the Gospel of Matthew to escape the 
murderous act of Herod to kill Jewish infants in fear of a Messiah. Biblical Egypt served 
both as a refuge and a threat to Yahweh's people in the Old Testament and New 
Testament times. From Abraham to Jesus, the prophets, patriarchs, and people had a 


continuous connection with the place called Egypt, and on more than one occasion, they 
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dwelt there.” This modern interpretation of Egypt has formed a sort of theology of blame 
to indict the believing participant of going backward in their faith or choosing an 
antithetical outcome. Israel’s choice to return to Egypt rather than choose the land 
promised to them by Yahweh continues to play a significant role in the mystery of why 
Egypt was more tolerable than the promise? A more significant question to ask here is 
why is Israel's perception of the new land the polar opposite of the scouts? Many times, 
the scriptural writer labeled the land promised as Milk and Honey. This land promised to 
these faith participants was a direct act of loving faithfulness by Yahweh with the 
intentions to prosper His people and their patriarchs. He is the covenant-making, 
promise-keeping God who appeared to the patriarchs. God is grounded in the preferences 
that God has purposed for them. Namely, these are to multiply Abraham's descendants, 
make his name great, and bless him so that through Abraham, God would bless all the 
earth's families.** To choose oppression over possibility is the main point of contention 
here. Again, how could a people with an all-powerful God who had on many occasions 
display his power to be immeasurable, question the path He laid before them? 

The foundation of this pericope is wrapped around how Israel responds to their 
leader as Moses attempts to execute the mission of Yahweh. As we continue to deal with 
this story, what is apparent is, though we have hyper-focused thus far on Israel and their 
response to Yahweh's plan, Moses is there for the entire ride. The underlying question is, 


why do the people blame Moses for what Yahweh is doing for the community? In 
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essence, Moses is the vehicle in which Yahweh uses to liberate the people while they are 
in bondage. Moses leads the venture as they flee from Egypt and is the conduit that opens 
up the Red Sea for the people to cross to safety while being pursued. We have also spent 
an enormous amount of time expressing the Israelite communities traumatic experience 
of being in bondage. However, all things being equal, we must also understand that 
Moses was traumatized by the events. Though some could argue that Moses' traumatic 
experiences were nowhere near what Israel experiences, that does not remove the fact 
that his trauma is his trauma. Most of us suffer some type of trauma daily that may not be 


catastrophic but still traumatic.”? 


How Can Moses Lead? 

Though his story from birth could be told as one of heroism, not all of Israel 
would have seen him in that light seeing that he held a high position in Pharaoh’s court. 
The structure of Moses's birth story is inverted from the heroic legend. Moses is indeed 
exalted into the family of Pharaoh, but only momentarily before he returns to a hunted 
slave's status when Pharaoh seeks his life.*° However, the fact remains that the 
community’s initial act was to complain to Moses. So, we must ask the question; was it 
something about Moses as a leader or the people as a believing community? After 
discussing the traumatic events that may or may not have been a benefactor in Israel's 


rebellion against Yahweh, we certainly must take a closer look at how Moses may have 
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been traumatized during these mission plans. First, Israel takes for granted Moses's 
sacrificial spirit as he turns his back on a high position in Pharaoh’s house. He does not 
ignore his fellow Jew being abused by the officer but risks his own life to step in and 
ultimately commits murder on his behalf. The identity of Moses as a liberator is explored 
further in the initial stories of his adult life. His initial attempt at liberation through force 
by killing the Egyptian fails, forcing flight from Egypt.*! It is apparent that Moses shares 
in the pain and suffering of the Israelite enslavement due to his actions being so severe. 
There is no question that Moses disagrees with the treatment of the Hebrew slave, and the 
scripture never detail Moses taking part in any abuse towards his fellow Hebrews. Even 
with this act of heroism, Israel still pours their fears and doubts into complaining and 
blaming Moses for what Yahweh is calling them to do. Numbers fourteen, verses two and 
three details Israel's complaints being centered around Egyptian bondage being better 
than progress and them questioning the Lord's plan of bringing them to that point. There 
seems to be an apparent side effect of amnesia that comes along with the fear of trauma. 
Dr. Thomas Dozeman analyses the literary content of the suffering that took place while 
Israel was initially enslaved by a king who did not know Joseph. The reference to 
“ruthless” labor (1:13— 14) anticipates the same legal language in Leviticus 25:43, 46, 53, 
where the NRSV translates “harsh’’; both translations, however, derive from the Hebrew, 
perek, “ruthless.” 

The thought of trauma that Moses may have himself experienced could as well be 


associated with the very act he chose, which was murdering the Egyptian officer. No data 
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would suggest that Moses was aware that he was a Hebrew by blood. The family and clan 
that he had ever known were within the Pharaoh's house. This would have made the act 
of violence towards the officer instinctual and not purposeful. Regardless Moses must 
live with the fact that he betrayed the only family he has ever known and that he has shed 
the blood of someone he may have at some point called brother. The fact remains that 
what Yahweh sees in Moses and what the people of Israel sees in Moses are two different 
things. We notice a Lord who honors and recognizes the poor and destitute; and Moses 
who He uses with a heart of compassion as a vessel to lead His people to an independent 
state. The central event in the scene is Moses' divine commission to liberate the Israelites 
from Egyptian slavery. The commission is so important that it occurs twice in the course 
of events. Yahweh first commissions Moses in the wilderness while he is tending the 
sheep of Jethro, his father-in-law.°? 

What also cannot be missed is the trauma that comes with leadership. As Israel 
migrates further and further away from a bondage state, their community must be rebuilt. 
Slave culture strips people of their own culture and makes existence very unrecognizable, 
so much so that people, after time, loose the memory of who they used to be. For Israel, 
the people they formerly were becomes but a memory and their current existence become 
associated with the suffering and pain they are now experiencing. Memories of trauma 
and narratives of violence and suffering constitute integral components in the formulation 


of collective identities.*4 However, Moses seems to have no memory or knowledge of his 
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true identity, being that he was dismembered from his family, people and culture while he 
was an infant. Though Moses seems to have no memory of his Hebrew lineage, it seems 
quite odd that the text does not mention his identity with the community. If nothing else, 
like the members of the Hebrew community who are enduring this slave experience, 
Moses should also be labeled as a survivor as a baby who endures a great Nile River in a 
weaved basket. Even he survives the ordered murdering of Hebrew infants by his soon to 
be king. Therefore, integral to the story of violence is a complementary narrative of 
survival, resistance, and endurance. Nonetheless, that sense of victorious solidarity 
cannot exist without the defining moment of violence that generated it.*° Yet this survivor 
slash hero finds himself being blamed and subjugated by the very people whom he 
sacrificed his all for. 

At the delta of this analysis, we find ourselves in the seat of hearers, wondering 
what did Moses do? Does the call of sacrificing for others and following the call of God 
land one in the palms of despair and blame? As a leader who is commanded and called by 
the Highest, does one have to endure the depression and degradation of being rebelled 
against by those the Lord expects one to lead? Not that being blamed and complained to 
was not enough, Israel stretches the ordeal by now plotting to circumvent the call of 
Yahweh for Moses to lead the people and appoint for themselves a new leader to return 
them to Egypt. The people of Israel seem to allow their past pains and suffering to cause 
them to lash out at the one whom Yahweh had appointed to care for them. Trauma and 
fear drive them to panic. And out of desperation, choose their fate instead of depending 


on the God who has worked many miracles on their behalf. Israel allows their trauma and 
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fear to build a wedge in between them and Yahweh's plan for their destination. 
Nonrealistic conflict functions by releasing tension rather than by achieving a concrete 
and realistic aim, such as territory acquisition.*° 

Uncovering this text exposes the reality of what bonds groups together. Israel 
never sees them as a viable cohort to accomplish the mission laid out for them by 
Yahweh. Whether it is self-confidence or self-worth, Israel ignores their numerous sizes 
as a community and most detrimental to their God's ability. Only they emerge as a 
collective group to host a rebellion against the one who has been their savior. Where 
conflict should be normalized to accomplish, acquire and defend, it is used to undermine 
the plan of Yahweh, who has destined them for greatness. Social theory teaches that 
conflict can strengthens group consciousness, constructing categories of "us" and "them," 
and reinforces an awareness of separateness and distinction from other groups and 
outsiders.*’During their liberation and fight for freedom, Moses becomes the unworthy 
outsider of their misplaced trust and respect. Moses' leadership qualities to answer and 
execute the plan of Yahweh represents a moot point for the people of Israel as they 
synthesize their situation and decide not to follow the plan of God and ignore the positive 
report of the scouts. 

Moses then extends his role in the narrative from hero, liberator, savior, and now 
intercessor. Moses again displays impeccable leadership qualities by not lashing back but 
going to Yahweh on behalf of the community; Moses intercedes for them. What is 


striking about his intercession is that he remembers and reminds God of what the 
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Israelites have forgotten, what God did in Egypt (see 14:14, 16), and the promise that 
Israel should be because of who God is.38 It would appear that the major issue that is 
plaguing Israel is trust. Can a people or person be so impacted by the trauma they have 
experienced that they lose every fiber of faith that they have, especially to a Lord who 
has repeatedly shown the ability to do. Even for Moses, who has been the vessel for 
Yahweh, has time after time exhibited heroic acts of commitment to the rescue, 
liberation, and movement of Israel? In no way is this assessment of the people branding 
them failures or incompetent for their lack of fortitude; however, what can be questioned 
is where their trust lies? In chapters twenty and twenty-one, the final episodes of 
complaint serve to summarize Israel's lack of confidence in God's provision. In these 
successive episodes, the people complain about water, then about food and water: "The 
people spoke against God and against Moses, 'Why have you brought us up out of Egypt 
to die in the wilderness?9 The people's lack of trust in a God's leader who has fulfilled, 
up to this point, their provisions and complaints is hurtful. As the narrative continues to 
play out, one could begin to become aware that everyone does their job to accept Israel. 
Yahweh shows up: Moses shows up, and the scouts, even those who come back with a 
negative report, do what they are ordered to do. However, Israel does not hold up their 
end of the bargain. As Moses and Aaron fall on their faces, Caleb and Joshua both remind 
the community that the land is exceedingly good and bolsters their confidence by 


imploring them that the obstacles they fear are no measure of a hindrance. Joshua and 
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Caleb counter the complaint of people by reaffirming the goodness of the land (14:7), the 
power of God to fulfill the promise of land (14:8), and the need for people to engage in 
holy war (14:9).*° 

One of the hard questions that arise as we continue to examine Israel's actions is, 
does Yahweh ask too much of Moses? When we look back at Moses' call by God, one 
can see that even initially, Moses senses a shred of inadequacy in himself to comply. This 
notion seems to expose some flaws in Moses' leadership style and how he executed the 
call. His initial apprehension was based on how he assessed his ability to communicate. 
Moses initially rejected God's offer of leadership because "I am a man who is heavy of 
speech and heavy of tongue" [Exodus 4:10]. This cannot merely mean that he stuttered 
and stammered because God immediately answered by saying, "Is it not I who gives (or 
takes away) speech?" Nevertheless, Moses continues to reiterate his problem of being 
afflicted by "stopped-up lips.’’*! Could this be why Moses seems to lead from afar? The 
tale rarely, if ever, mentions Moses engaged with or in active proximity with the people. 
As the script unfolds, it appears that Moses separates himself from the community. 
People tend to trust what they can see, and if Moses spends most of his leadership tenure 
apart from the people, it will seem quite normal for them to lack trust in him and his 
leadership. 

One could only imagine following someone they never see, especially following 


them into what you would deem an insurmountable task. Indeed, Moses never walked 
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among the people in the encampment; instead, he speaks to God in the Tent of 
Communion, far removed from the encampment [Leviticus 1:1; Num. 7:89].4? And what 
seems to be his greatest asset, his closeness with Yahweh, could well be his greatest 
impediment; distance from the people. This may be a direct result of what can be 
assigned as a passive response to the rebellion. As the people complain and point the 
finger at Moses' leadership, we notice in the story that his response was to fall on his 
face. Though prayer is an excellent response to anguish and despair, when people are 
fighting fear and need encouragement, maybe they need a little more assertiveness. 
Contrast Moses and Aaron's reaction to Caleb and Joshua, who approach the community 
and directly address their disdain. What could also be his most profound tragedy, the 
cause of his distance from the people, his remoteness from the masses? A congregation 
needs to continually be re-inspired and re-charged with new challenges and lofty goals if 


they are to be above petty squabbling and materialistic desires.*? 


Conclusion 
As we close this foundational exercise, our eyes have been opened to Israel’s 
struggle with trusting their divine leader, Moses. As we travel through the details of the 
narrative, we have seen that Israel has had to endure centuries of trauma due to the slave 
culture in Egypt. The idea of laboring daily in horrific living conditions and unethical 
work environments, over time peeled away their own cultural identity and confidence as 


a people. However, their God heard their cries and within their mist rose a protector and 
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liberator who sacrificed his own social station and circumvented his loyalty to the 
Pharaoh king. Through Moses, Yahweh rescued Israel's people from the clutches of 
Egyptian slavery and rallied them on a journey to a land that He had appointed as 
promised to their ancestors. 

We noticed that as the journey unfolds, Israel struggles with the conditions of 
liberty and begins to complain to their liberator Moses and blames him because they fear 
the assessment of the land that was scouted out. Their act of rebellion and accusations 
against Moses all stem from their lack of trust for Moses, and they ultimately want to 
replace him as leader. This too could be said for the context at Mt. Olive Baptist Church, 
whom themselves struggled with leadership historically, and when the leader moved to 
execute the plan given to them by God, the people rebelled and ultimately removed the 
pastor from office. If the people of God are going to follow God's plan, which is being 
facilitated by the divine chosen leader that God appoints, then there must be a level of 
trust for that leader as they work to provide care for the people. There is no question that 
the people of Israel and Mt. Olive people have experienced trauma through their service 
attempts. However, God has been a faithful provider and redeemer through both 
communities, and their placement of trust must begin with trusting God. The people of 
Mt. Olive and Israel never exhibited enough trust to see the plan through, but in the 
instance, in Numbers chapter fourteen and in the history of Mt. Olive, they took matters 
in their own hands and attempted to circumvent the plan of God and go their own way. 

Both communities are in fact faith congregations who have exhibited similar 
characteristics of rebellion and conflict. There needs to be a regaining of trust in the faith 


communities for their pastoral leaders and God. Can people trust God and not authorize 
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God's appointment of religious leadership for the community? This has been a toxic and 
counterproductive culture within our church communities. Israel’s solutions were layered 
in violence, to stone Moses and Aaron; and arrogance, to rebel against God's plan to 
appoint their leader. Israel's lack of trust in their leader prompts them to respond with 
rebellion. In the same way, historically, the Mt. Olive Baptist Church has responded in 
kind. Whenever a leader was appointed, they would respond with a coup when that 
pastoral leader would implement, move or make an unfavorable decision for whatever 
reason they deemed reasonable. Along with that whenever leaders were removed, 
alternative pseudo leadership was established, and the community by-laws and 
constitution were altered to "protect" the people from the pastor. God uses leaders to care 
for, liberate and progress God's people. There must be a healthy trust for that leader for 
God's plan to be executed. Knowing that we can now move into a historical foundation 
which we will highlight the failure of Black leadership during the Civil Rights Era and its 


impact on Black progression. 


CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATION 


AS we continue to journey through the reality that there needs to be healing and 
recovery from the historical pains and sufferings for the Mt. Olive Baptist Church 
context, we will unwrap the journey of Blacks seeking freedom and equality in America. 
The Southern Christian Leadership Conference, led by Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. posed 
as a mainstay of hope and progression and a beacon of freedom for Blacks during the 
Civil Rights Era. The Black community, who had been enduring a system of oppression 
and racism for centuries, had finally had a reason to hope and a place they could put their 
trust. The major recourse of the pain and trauma that has been experienced in the context 
at Mt Olive is the lack of trust that has formed for the pastoral leader. A lack of pastoral 
trust within this context’s history has displayed a behavior of infighting, voting pastors 
out and reconstructing church constitutions and bylaws to muzzle and suppress the 
pastor’s ability to follow God’s plan for the people. On the other side of this quest to 
regain trust within the contexts worship and service procedures is the pastoral leader’s 
ability to promote and execute congregational paradigms that both put the parishioners 
care and their spiritual edification at the forefront of his or her mission. Pastoral leaders 
cannot service God’s people with alternative motives and self-centered ambitions. Those 
who participate in the worship and service activities within a context have to put their 


trust in God, but also trust that the called leader is following God’s plan. What in all 
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intents and purposes should have been a history of service and spiritual progression 
became a story of familial deterioration and poor representation? 

To assist the study with articulating the importance of quality leadership and its 
ability to provide care and progress, we will highlight the Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference and their leader’s inability to lead the Black community through a time of 
trauma and disparity after Dr. Martin Luther King’s assassination. What was also a 
contributing factor to the deterioration of trust between context participants and the 
pastoral leader were leaders who relinquished that trust due to selfish ambitions and the 
reluctance to seek divine inspiration in their mission and ministry efforts. This is why the 
leadership during the Civil Rights Movement was so crucial, during such a painful time 
of great loss the people needed to be encouraged and injected with hope. For the Mt. 
Olive Baptist context, the pastoral leaders left a path of trauma and pain but was 
supposed to bring hope and a culture of care. The idea of trust being broken in the context 
of Mt. Olive and for Blacks in the Americas can both be married to the matter of a lack of 
commitment and self-interest. For the Black community during the Civil Rights Era the 
assassination of Dr. King caused a major scar in the black community and ruptured the 
progress that was gained up until that point. What we will highlight is how community 
leaders such as Ralph Abernathy, Jesse Jackson, and Bayard Rustin all in some form or 
fashion abandoned the cause and did not provide a culture of healing for the Black 
community after Dr. Kings death. Also in the Mt. Olive context, the struggle for efficient 
and quality pastoral care leadership seemed to hover over this congregation for many 
years. For approximately ten years this congregation failed to secure a prominent and 


respectable pastoral leader. These failed leaders, who navigated to their own compass and 
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took the people on a journey of dissension, left this context with a residue of discord 


which ultimately create a culture of distrust. 


Becoming a King 

Up against the Montgomery Bus Boycott in 1957, was the invitation of 60 Black 
Ministers to the Ebenezer Baptist Church by Dr. King. The Boycott posed as a socio- 
political campaign to stand against the racially segregated public transit system in 
Montgomery, Alabama. This movement was sparked in 1955 after an incident where a 
Black woman, Rosa Parks was arrested for refusing to move from her seat for a white 
man on the bus. The campaign lasted until 1956 when a federal ruling posted from the 
US Supreme Court that decided the laws in Montgomery Alabama that segregated buses 
were unconstitutional and the Browder v. Gayle ruling took effect. With this as the 
preamble, the SCLS operated as a nonviolent organization to coordinate direct action to 
desegregating the bus systems across the U.S. Two of its initial movements came during 
the early 1960’s with the student sit-ins in Greensboro, North Carolina and Nashville, 
Tennessee, and the Freedom Rides, collaborated with an interracial activist group called 
CORE. The Congress of Racial Equality challenged Jim Crow segregation across the 
south as interracial groups rode interstate buses to test the application of the Supreme 
Court decision of Morgan v. the Commonwealth of Virginia, where segregation of 
interstate travel was outlawed. It is evident that during the early stages of the SCLC much 
of their efforts were geared towards social and racial progress. The focus seemed to be 
placed on what would bring advancement to Blacks who were disenfranchised and 


oppressed. 
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This is what separates quality leadership with leadership that focuses on its own 
interest. The context participants at the Mt. Olive Baptist Church experienced the tenure 
of long-term leadership in the 1970’s, 80’s and into the 90’s. During the latter years, after 
the death of this long-term leader, succussing leaders were brought in under the assumed 
role of bringing progression and advancement to the context, but only caused conflict and 
hurt by pushing their own agendas. For all intents and purposes, the SCLC rose as a flag 
of progress and hope to the Black community during the Civil Rights Movement. The 
organization operated primarily in the South and some border states, conducting 
leadership-training programs, citizen-education projects, and voter-registration drives.! 
The SCLC did not operate without its share of opposition. Even with its nonviolent 
approach, the SCLC, in efforts to procure racial equality and social fairness to the Black 
community, had to endure demonstrations ravaged by dogs, hosing’s, car bombings and 
arrests. 

It was during this time in the early 1960’s when Dr. King moved to Atlanta to 
pastor the Ebenezer Baptist Church and devoted most of his time to the SCLC and the 
Civil Rights Movement. This endeavor did not come without incident; King was arrested; 
jailed which gain national headlines but never deterred the purpose of the movement nor 
the momentum of the cause. One of King’s strengths as a social leader was his charm, 
charisma and ability to reach others outside the race to assist with racial progression. 
King’s presence would attract the reach of many liberal whites, including presidents John 
F. Kennedy and Lyndon B. Johnson. Dr. King also knew the power of media and used 


television to extend the reach of the Civil Rights message. One of his more notable 
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moments was in 1963 in Birmingham, Alabama when the campaign to end lunch counter 
segregation and racist hiring practices drew national attention as police turned dogs and 
fire hoses on nonviolent demonstrators. King was arrested along with a large number of 
supporters, among them were schoolchildren. It was there King pinned an eloquent 
message that reinforced the nonviolent message as many Black and white clergy did not 
agree with this effort. From his cell King asserts: You may well ask: “Why direct action? 
Why sit-ins, marches and so forth? Isn’t negotiation a better path?” You are quite right in 
calling for negotiation. Indeed, this is the very purpose of direct action. Nonviolent direct 
action seeks to create such a crisis and foster such a tension that a community which has 
constantly refused to negotiate is forced to confront the issue.” 

Another monumental moment in King’s tenure leading the SCLC during the Civil 
Rights Movement was the historic March on Washington, where Dr. King deliver one of 
his most infamous rhetorical diatribes; the I Have a Dream speech. Here Dr. King, in the 
witness of more than two-hundred thousand interracial onlookers assembled, spoke of a 
demand for justice for all citizens. Here the crowds were uplifted by the emotional 
strength and prophetic quality of King’s famous “I Have a Dream” speech, in which he 
emphasized his faith that all men, someday, would be brothers.? What makes this so 
significant as we looked to deal with the issues of regaining trust for the Mt. Olive 
Baptist context members is, Dr. King gives us a solid image of how a leader walks with 
the people and not ask participants to do or engage in a perilous situation that they 


themselves are not willing to delve in. To the chagrin of the parishioners at the Mt. Olive 
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context, they endured leadership from the pastoral office that did nothing to advance or 
execute progressive ministry. Sadly, there were opportunities for each pastoral leader to 
summons up the unction to sacrifice their own personal gain to provide the care and 
sacrifice for a people that were looking to be a people of God. 

As we continue to move forward discussing Dr. King’s impact of the Civil Rights 
Movement as a key representative of the SCLC we would be remiss if we did not 
highlight the ultimate recourse to the sacrifices made as the campaign witnessed the era 
of the life passing of the Civil Rights Act of 1965. The bill authorized the Federal 
Government to enforce desegregation and outlaw discrimination in the US. This was a 
major landmark in the U.S in regard to the fight for justice and racial progression. Dr. 
Kings’ involvement in the Civil Rights Movement and his presence in the campaign of 
the SCLC proves the value of quality of compassionate leadership and an example of 
what it looks like when sacrifice and hard work pay off. One couldn’t image the trauma 
and heart ache that was endured for a people and a leader that suffered through bombings, 
hosing’s, fires, dog attacks and being jailed. The liberative efforts of the Civil Rights 
Acts not only unraveled racial discrimination; but that of sex, religion and national origin. 
It also prohibited unequal rights for voting registration, employment applications as well 
as segregation in schools and in the public. It was the language of hope which Dr. King 
used to initiate his nonviolent approach to progress and lead the black community in 
reaching towards their goal of justice and equality as the peaceful protest and marches 
assisted with procuring the Act to be passed in 1964. Dr. Kings’ presence of leadership 
during the campaign of the SCLC was pushed by more than charisma and social posture; 


he was well boded as a scholar and religious figure who pastor the people of God through 
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these tumultuous times. Dr. King set a remarkable example of how one can lead people 
with focus and dedication on a political level as well on a spiritual one. 

In this Foundational chapter I make the argument that the leadership of those 
apart of the SCLC after Dr. King was assassinated failed to provide healing and failed to 
progress the black community beyond the trauma of Dr. King being murdered. Barbara 
Ransby when highlighting self-determination in social organizations shared that, “In a 
cultural context in which whites were generally more educated, more privileged, and 
often more self-assured because of conditioning, it is easy for black leadership, especially 
the leadership of poor black southerners, to get displaced.”* Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. 
was murdered April 4, 1968, at the Lorraine Hotel in Memphis Tennessee. Dr. King was 
in Memphis to support an African American sanitation workers strike where they were 
protesting unequal wages and poor work conditions. A people who were emboldened and 
empowered by the leadership of Dr. King was now left swollen with trauma and stranded 
to wonder which way is up. Among those who was with Dr. King at the time of the 
travesty were Ralph D. Abernathy, Reverend Samuel Kyles and the Reverend Jesse 
Jackson. The recourse from Dr. King’s assassination was an organizational campaign that 
struggle to relocate its objectives for progress and with momentum to carry the Black 
community through the trauma of Dr. King passing. Some of the initial problems with the 
SCLC campaign post Dr. King assassination were based around failing to maintain its 
organization and financial stupor. Outstanding Bank Loans for which we were indebted 
were about $100,00; accumulated Air Travel bills amounting to $25,000, Western Union 


and Telephone bills amounting to about $10,000 were among the financial obligations 
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pending at the time.> However what I would like to shift our attention to is how the 
posthumous leadership of Ralph Abernathy, Jesse Jackson, Bayard Rustin failed to lead 


the Black community and carry on the torch after Dr. King’s assassination. 


Losing our Grip 

Ralph Abernathy was among one of Dr. Kings close companions and the 
proceeding president of the SCLC after Dr. Kings was assassinated. Mr. Abernathy 
collaborated with Dr. King in initiating the Montgomery Improvement Association, 
helping to lead the Montgomery Bus Boycotts as well as being an Executive Board 
member of the SCLC. Some of his early contributions to the Civil Rights campaign after 
Dr. Kings death were leading many of the marches during the Poor People’s Campaign in 
Washington; he also served as an advisory board member of the Congress on Racial 
Equality. Mr. Abernathy also endured some great travesties while participating in the 
pursuit for justice during Civil Right with his home being bombed in 1957. However, his 
tenure as SCLC president was met with struggle and Mr. Abernathy seemed to lack many 
of the gifts and talents it took to follow through with the momentum that was sparked by 
Dr. King. Yet, despite Abernathy’s commitment to SCLC, the organization never found 
the same kind of success it had under Dr. King’s leadership. More detrimentally the 
people needed someone who would assist them with navigating the pathway of pain and 


trauma after Dr. King was so heinously stolen from the Black community. The Mt. Olive 
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Baptist context was hit was a similar trauma in the early 1990’s when the long-time 
pastoral leader of 49 years had retired and suddenly passed away. This particular leader 
had rose the context up through the trauma of being split from another context and lead 
them to be a notable and recognizable place of worship in the city. At the peak of his 
leadership the context was a popular place of worship to where many of their Sunday’s 
attendance was standing room only. Their pantry and food ministry had grown to renown 
measures and other churches in the city were using their model as a mirror to start their 
own. As the next pastoral leader was called they failed to nurture the congregation 
through their time of mourning. Subsequently those who proceeded were also 
unsuccessful in progressing the context. 

After Dr. Kings death President Johnson ordered the flags to be flown at half 
mass, and declared the following Sunday a day of mourning, struggles of unity and 
healing would be held off for Blacks in America. As white America showed sympathy 
and remorse, Black America struggled to absorb the blow of the loss of Dr. King. Racial 
disturbances rocked more than 130 cities in 29 states, resulting in 46 deaths, over 7,000 
injuries and 20,000 arrest, with damages to property estimated at over $100 million.’ 
During this time of trauma the people needed a leader who could help them navigate 
through those times of sorrow and pain. This led to one of the major issues with how 
Abernathy, along with other social leaders fail to progress the Black community after Dr. 
King’s assassination; it was their inability to continue the organizational strategies and 
campaign efforts through the SCLC. Though there were great strides to progress and 


obtain as sense of justice with the work of Dr. King and the Civil Rights Movement, the 
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fact remains that the murder of Dr. King changed the social climate of the U.S and the 
SCLC, and its leaders needed to change its efforts. Before, the campaign relied on Dr. 
King’s charismatic leadership with the nonviolent tactic of protesting won over crisis 
situations and the SCLC were called on in response to issues of discrimination. One of 
the questions that are analyzed in Oillie Johnson, and Karin Stanford book Black Political 
Organizations 1s, “How does a group like the SCLC respond to the changes in a society 
that no longer provides conditions under which its efforts were most effective?”* The task 
that faced Abernathy as he attempted to transition into the leadership role of the SCLC 
was to continue to promote and provide programs that suited the cause for justice and 
added to the validity of the Civil Rights Movement. Abernathy needed to keep the fight 
relevant and people aware of the need for change. Harkening back to some of the 
interviews with members of the Mt. Olive Baptist context, one of the major criticisms of 
the former pastoral leaders were their lack of focus on creating innovative ministry 
opportunities and a lack of organizational skills. Some of the leaders put more emphasis 
on their own ministry identity and acquisition of resource through preaching dates thus 
the progress of the church halted, and members began to leave. This begs the question; in 
times of chaos and misdirection does an organization approach change or the leader? The 
SCLC faced the task of establishing a new agenda and new methods of action that will be 
adequate incentives to encourage the desired involvement of Black Americans.’ This is 


why compassionate and quality care is so important to leading people through times of 
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struggle and trauma. Not only did the Black community need leadership to assist them 
with the healing process due to the murder of Dr. King but they also needed leading into 
anew context of justice campaign. 

Unfortunately, the Poor People’s Campaign in Washington, DC was the last 
major Campaign that saw success. Although the success blaze of this campaign fizzled 
away, the organization saw many personal changes and without Dr. King much of the 
SCLC’s influence melted away. Following this effort many of the organizational efforts 
lost traction due to permit issues, lack of interest and poor execution. Shortly afterwards 
many of the influential members of the SCLC during King’s lifetime left the 
organization, which had become riddled with factionalism and disagreements in his 
absence.!? Abernathy resigned as SCLC president after only nine years of leadership and 
tried his hand at politics. He failed to be elected for a seat on the U.S House of 
Representatives in 1977. One of the major political hiccups in Abernathy’s career in 
politics was the endorsement of Ronald Reagan as President. Along with his Trickle- 
Down Economic theory, Regan was also worse known for his ideological views on race. 
The promotion of Reagan sends a message that contradicts that of his deceased friend and 
predecessor Dr. King, whose socio-political views looked to raise awareness and counter 
the bias, and stifling politics like Reaganomics. This is a very hard perspective of 
leadership, where one must lay aside their own personal prowess and provide what is 
necessary for the whole. The objective of providing careful and compassionate leadership 
is to lay one’s focus on what will progress and protect those under one’s care. As society 


became more politically driven, the questions did remain regarding the issues of race and 
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social justice. The issues of racial profiling, fair housing, and inadequate education are 
also high on the list of those with civil rights. But the political climate renders uncertain 
the prospect for significant change.'! The interest of those who need care and leadership 


have to be the priority to those who take on the responsibility to lead. 


Must We Continue to Fail? 

As we continue to unpack the failure of the Black leadership within the SCLS, to 
further the cause and provide relief for the people during a time of trauma, we cannot 
overlook the likes of Bayard Rustin and Jesses Jackson. Mr. Rustin was also one who 
helped spearhead the launch of the Southern Christian Leadership Conference with Dr. 
King. Mr. Rustin was paramount in serving as an organizer and work right along Dr. 
King with diagraming the nonviolent context of the movement. Most notable was his 
fingerprints on the March on Washington, being a chief architect of the event. Unlike 
Jackson, King and Abernathy, Mr. Rustin did not serve in a ministerial capacity in his 
service to social justice but lobbied himself as more of a secular organizer being attached 
more to socialist and neoconservatism movements. Mr. Rustin’s sexuality seemed to pose 
as an inhibitor to him fully participating in the Civil Rights Movement and though he was 
an initial figure and did most of the advising for Dr. King, he played the background 
much of his involvement due to the optics of having an open homosexual apart of such a 
prominent social organization. 

However, Mr. Rustin played a major role in influencing Dr. Kings understanding 


and methodology of the nonviolent idea and tactics. His skills as a strategist benefited the 
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cause early on as Mr. Rustin would be instrumental in proposing to Dr. King the idea of 
forming a platform to unite Black leaders which would draw masses of people together to 
support the cause. Forming the Southern Christian Leadership Conference, Mr. Rustin 
would draft the guidelines for the foundational meeting of the SCLC in 1957. However, 
Mr. Rustin seemed to take a backseat in the cause due to his sexual preferences and 
seemed to take a detour in the focus of his involvement in social justice. Though he acted 
as a key adviser for the Montgomery Bus Boycott in 1956 and was appointed deputy 
director of the March of Washington for Jobs and Freedom in 1963, Mr. Rustin shifted 
the trajectory of his compass on justice as he began participating in the fight for gay 
rights and international activism. After the death of Dr. King, Mr. Rustin began 
broadening his lens to international causes including offering support to Israel, promoting 
free elections in Central America and Africa and aiding refugees as vice chairman of the 
International Rescue Committee.'* There remains a correlation between how the context 
members of Mt. Olive were left to fend for themselves as so called pastoral leaders took 
angles of ambition to accomplish their own objectives. When there is a lack of focus an 
‘Everyman for themselves’ mentality takes over an organization. Many would argue that 
the glue that held the cause for freedom together during the Civil Rights era was Dr. 
Martin Luther King Jr. Beyond his charisma and ability to speak passionately, what made 
him that glue was his hyper commitment to the cause. The fight for justice for Blacks was 
the only course on his preverbal plate during his tenure. He seemed to never waiver or 


allow ulterior motives interrupt the mission to acquire civil rights and justice for Blacks. 
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For Mr. Rustin, late in the movement years he began to lose his grip on the 
struggle and his nonviolent angle had seem to lose track of what was necessary to acquire 
what was sought after during this time. During the 1964 convention in Atlantic City Mr. 
Rustin attempted to warn delegates from the Mississippi Freedom Democratic Party to 
stand down in opposing President Johnson’s efforts to seat the states conservative wings, 
some members of the SNCC accused Rustin of being a traitor. As memories of the march 
faded and the movement entered its more militant phase, Rustin’s coziness with the 
Democratic Party power structure angered proponents of black power. Increasingly, it 
seemed, Rustin took (or refrained from taking) positions that put him at odds with a 
movement he had once so fundamentally helped to shape.'* During these times of such 
heavy anti-black policies and civil structures, the people needed those in positions to 
speak on their behalf to stand tall and not waiver on what was needed in the face of 
opposition. 

The nonviolent tactic needed to be passive in its presentation but overt in its 
resistance. That was a line the Mr. Rustin seemed to struggle to find in his efforts to 
support the cause. Notwithstanding the fact that as the times moved on and Dr. Kings 
presence was stolen from the arsenal of the freedom movement, Mr. Rustin turned much 
of his attention to Gay Rights advocacy. As the Dr. Kings momentum of the Civil Rights 
movement began to slow and his voice became a whispering memory in the hearts of 
blacks, by the 1980’s Mr. Rustin had repositioned his social compass on the issues of 
sexuality and human rights. The sad irony is that on the issue of Blacks Mr. Rustin saw 


passivity as the remedy for opposition, however when it came to the cause and human 
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and gay rights, he felt like it was time to take Jurassic measure. In a 1987 interview with 
the Village Voice, Rustin said, “I think the gay community has a moral obligation ... to 
do whatever is possible to encourage more and more gays to come out of the closet.” For 
his part, he worked to bring the AIDS crisis to the attention of the NAACP, 
once predicting, “Twenty-five, 30 years ago, the barometer of human rights in the United 
States were black people. That is no longer true. The barometer for judging the character 
of people in regard to human rights is now those who consider themselves gay, 
homosexual, lesbian.”'* Though Mr. Rustin took part in some reactionary activities after 
Dr. King was assassinated, he seemed to lose his grip on the cause that he played so 
heavy of a part in during the Dr. King era. 

Another prominent leader in the Civil Rights Movement, who was a part of the 
SCLC with Dr. King was the Reverend Jesse L. Jackson. Reverend Jackson was a Baptist 
preacher from Greenville South Carolina. Reverend Jackson dropped out of Chicago 
Theological Seminary in 1966, three classes short of his master’s degree to join the Civil 
Rights Movement full time. Reverend Jackson participated in the Selma to Montgomery 
Marches in 1965 and impressed Dr. King with his ambition and organizational skills and 
was soon given roles working within the SCLC to jumpstart a Chicago office. One of 
Reverend Jackson’s initial projects was Operation Breadbasket in 1966, which had begun 
at the Atlanta branch as a job placement agency for Blacks. His leadership role in the 
SCLC didn’t come until 1967 when he served as the organization’s national director until 
1971. A then young Jackson was seen as Dr. King’s protégé and soon found himself 


amongst those in Dr. King’s inner circle. However, what became troubling for Dr. King 
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and soon rose to the forefront of the perception of Reverend Jackson overall persona was 
being hyper-ambitious. And this ambition would play a role in how Reverend Jackson 
would break away from the cause after Dr. King was murdered. This is what has caused 
such a great deal of trauma and disruption in the Mt. Olive Baptist Church context, 
leaders ambitions steering them away from their purpose to lead and provide care for 
God’s people. When pastoral leaders were called, they were called under the expectation 
that they would provide care and assist the church with ecclesiastical and spiritual 
growth. However, what they receive were men who saw the context as a resource to their 
own ideologies being executed. Even in Dr. King’s life he saw the disturbance in 
Reverend Jackson’s methodology as he looked to do things the way he wanted and not 
what benefited the whole. A few days before King’s assassination he criticized Jackson 
for following his own agenda rather than supporting the group and that he needed 
Jackson and all of the SCLC staff to work toward a common vision for America.!> This 
would become major in Reverend Jackson not being a factor in the furthering of the 


SCLC once Dr. King was assassinated. 


A Dream Left on the Balcony 
Reverend Jackson was interestingly enough one of those that were present on the 
balcony of the Loraine Hotel in Memphis when Dr. King was shot. Not only had 
Reverend Jackson exhibited isolated behavior with Dr. King, but after Dr. King’s 
assassination, Reverend Jackson clashed with Reverend Ralph Abernathy who succeeded 


Dr. King as president of the SCLC. Reverend Jackson had his own path he was laying in 
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terms of addressing the issues of race and equality during the Civil Rights Movement. 
Some went along with Jackson’s tactics as some black leaders assigned succession of Dr. 
King to Jackson instead of acknowledging the true appointment of Ralph Abernathy. This 
caused a great schism in the organization and those involved with Reverend Jackson in 
Operation Breadbasket, including 30 of the 35 board members, left the SCLC in 1971 
after Reverend Jackson and Ralph Abernathy had a complete fall out. It’s unfortunate that 
an organization that was constructed to provide a voice and hope to a people who were 
disenfranchised and oppressed could now become an image of dissension. This is one of 
the reasons why the SCLC and the black Leander’s failed to continue the legacy of Dr. 
King after his assassination. For Jackson, like Abernathy and Rustin, his own personal 
agendas rose to the surface after the death of Dr. King. As Jackson proceeded his prowess 
for racial justice for Blacks, his focus transformed into a push to pursue his own political 
campaign. Jackson began to promote poverty as a poor people’s problem for whites and 
Black and started to urge more Blacks to support the Republican Party. Operation PUSH 
was promoted as a way to improve economic opportunities for Blacks, but many saw it as 
a prominent help for Black businesses and not the poor Blacks. By the early 1990’s 
Jackson had merged Operation Breadbasket and PUSH to form the Rainbow Coalition. 
Like the leaders for-mentioned, Jackson also widened his political lens by delving into 
international politics and had even cast his lot in the U.S presidency. Parallel to his 
domestic advocacy, in the 1980s and 1990s Jackson worked independently to secure the 
release of prisoners held by several anti-American regimes. He frustrated the Reagan 


administration by traveling to Syria in 1984 to win the release of a U.S. fighter pilot. 
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Jackson also helped free 22 Americans held in Cuba on drug charges, as well as 27 
Cuban political prisoners.'® 

It seems almost laughable that someone who started out with a passion to pursue 
progress for his people would land in a place so far from that cause. It would appear that 
the Black plight became lost in the ambitions of men who started out as advocates for 
justice for their people, who started out following the path laid by their predecessor and 
ended up losing focus and abandoning the care of their peoples. To reiterate we continue 
to argue that the SCLC and its Black leadership post Dr. King’s assassination failed to 
provide leadership and progressive focus after his death. Reverend Jesse Jackson, though 
his roots bare the fruit of racial advocacy, he eventually sought to plant his preverbal seed 


in another pot that produce justice for those other than his people. 


Conclusion 

During this Historical Foundation chapter, we have dealt with the issues of trust in 
the context of leaderships inability to provide a care culture through a crisis and not 
advancing the SCLC to fight for justice after the death of Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. 
During the 1950’s as the Civil Rights era gets underway, prominent black leaders banded 
together to provide progress and hope to the Black community. One of the most 
renowned figures to appear was the Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. Dr. King arose as a social 
justice leader during a time of segregation and profound racism in the United States. Dr. 
King brought charisma, dedications and a commitment to fight for progress for the future 


of his race. Dr. King risked his and the life of his family to fight to secure a future of 
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equality for Blacks in America. Dr. King adopted a nonviolent approach to his campaign 
of progress in a violent reddened land. Peaceful protest many times quickly turned into 
those participating running for their lives from local racist police and dogs. However, the 
endurance to fight for progress soon paid off with programs like the Poor Peoples 
Campaign, the Montgomery Bus Boycott and ultimately the passing of the Civil Rights 
Act in 1964, the cause for freedom seemed to be making its way in the right direction. 
Unfortunately, the cause took a major loss in 1968 when Dr. King was tragically gunned 
down in Memphis, Tennessee. This heinous act caused a great disturbance in the progress 
for freedom and equality during the Civil Rights Era. A great mourning spirit swept the 
entire world as people of all race and creeds struggle to understand what had just 
occurred. Ideally, this circumstance would have presented a remarkable opportunity for 
social and religious leaders to step up and answer that call to continue the fight. I’m the 
same way, the Black community needed someone to step up to the plate as a voice of 
reason and healing for their great loss. Likewise for the context of Mt. Olive Baptist 
Church, who throughout this project we have used as a comparable figure to discuss the 
issue of rebuilding trust, themselves suffered a great loss of an archetype figure and lack 
the leadership from those predecessors to love and lead them through a tumultuous time. 
The Southern Christian Leadership Conference was a great social platform used 
by Dr. King and others to promote a system of change to the mainstream white society. 
The SCLC was in many regards the impetus that raised awareness to the atrocities that 
were happening to Blacks. However once Dr. King passed away the SCLC as an 
organization and organism lost its luster and never was able to be used as a tool of 


strength for the fight for freedom. Not only did those who worked with Dr. King, those 
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who had a direct hand in the creation and functioning of the SCLC veered away from the 
responsibility of the organization but also lost touch of the path left by Dr. King after his 
passing. Ralph Abernathy left the SCLC after serving as the successor to Dr. King after 9 
years. Internal schisms and poor financial management were the root of Reverend 
Abernathy’s inability to lead successfully during his tenure with the SCLC. 
Notwithstanding that he stepped in right after Dr. Kings demise and did not provide the 
people with a comforting or healing state of mind. After leaving the SCLC Reverend 
Abernathy tried his ranks in politics with a failing run at congressman. 

Along with Ralph Abernathy we also discuss how Mr. Barnard Rustin was 
another Black leader who played a role in formulating the SCLC and abandoned the 
organization and its campaigns after the death of Dr. King. Mr. Rustin was the driving 
force behind Dr. Kings nonviolent approach to the attack on racism during Civil Rights. 
Mr. Rustin’s organizational skills and ability to focus plan and strategies provided a great 
asset to the Civil Rights Movement, the SCLC and the campaign against hate and racism 
all together. However, as the movement progressed what became apparent was that Mr. 
Rustin’s sexual preference overwhelmed his ability to participate in the SCLC. Mr. 
Rustin found himself playing the background due to the optics of his sexual affiliation. 
And after Dr. King’s death Mr. Rustin redirected his political compass in a more 
international direction including offering support to Israel, promoting free elections in 
Central America. However, at the core of his social lens was his attention to human and 
gay rights movements in the 1970’s. We also examined the life and tenure of the 
Reverend Jesse L. Jackson, who began his activist career as a protege and admirer of Dr. 


King. Reverend Jackson quickly moved up the ranks of the Civil Rights campaign when 
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he was asked to head up a Chicago branch of the SCLC and eventually appointed to 
national director of Operation Breadbasket. Though Reverend Jackson heavily admired 
Dr. King and took steps in the path that he laid, Reverend Jackson seemed to be an 
idealist and always look to beat his own drum. After Dr. King was assassinated, 
Reverend Ralph Abernathy was appointed as new president of the SCLC, however there 
was a tear in the fabric of the organization that was ripped and spread by Reverend 
Jackson’s ambitious ego and ulterior motives. And after months of combativeness, 
private and public disagreements, Reverend Jackson was dismissed from the SCLC and 
took with him most of the staff and board members from Operation Breadbasket. 
Reverend Jackson began his own political platform reorganizing Operation Breadbasket 
to PUSH/ Rainbow Coalitions and even running for president. It seemed that at a time 
when the people needed a leader to step up and take over the reins after the death of Dr. 
King, those with the opportunity and most potential found more profit and interest in 
their own agenda. Dr. King used the SCLC as a megaphone to shout out into a land of 
oppression and hate the need to change, even at the detriment of his own life. 

During this Historical Foundation chapter, we have examined how Black 
Leadership failed to provide consolation and a progressive plan after the death of Dr. 
Martin Luther King, Jr’s death. Like the Black community during the Civil Rights era, 
the context members of the Mt. Olive Baptist Church also lost an illustrious leader and 
beyond his passing the proceeding leaders failed to lead the congregation through that 
painful time and never been provided a plan and succession for the people. But they 
pursued their own personal agendas and used the context as a platform to accomplish 


their own desires. Acts like this are major ingredients to creating cultures of distrust. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATION 


As we embark on this theological portion of this project, we must understand how 
this movement of theology intersects with the context's issues. The context must regain 
trust in the pastoral office and heal from the past trauma of church conflict. The 
theological movement we will use is ecclesiology and how authentic and heartfelt 
worship and liturgy will assist with regaining trust in the context. One of the discords and 
trauma agents that plagued the Mt. Olive context was the establishment of alternative 
leadership to circumvent the pastor. This ultimately caused the context participants to 
lose focus on Sunday morning's benefits and spiritual contributions. During these years 
the discord went as far as a portion of members would have their own Sunday service in 
the downstairs area of the church to avoid interacting and listening to the then called 
pastor when times were at its worse. One of the essential factors that we will discover in 
our ecclesiastical journey is understanding the role of Sunday morning in the life of the 
context and individual participants. When a context spends its opportunities to come 
together to argue and cause discord, they miss out on a God experience and a chance to 
be empowered by the Holy Spirit. What is also a factor in the Sunday morning experience 
is the preaching of the Word. In many instances, Sundays were moments of hearing the 
pastoral leader speak about the issues that were causing the infighting or defending his 


position. Either way, the participants are robbed of the chance to hear from the Holy 


fe 
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scriptures, thus not hearing from God. In this journey, we will venture to unpack what 
ecclesiology is and determine how we can engage in addressing the issue of pastoral 
mistrust within the context. One of the theological issues that needs attention moving 
forward with this project is what can be done liturgically in the context to address the 
need to regain trust? Furthermore, how does ecclesiology inform us as we journey to 
solve the problem? For those who are believers in the Highest and who wish to express 
their Christian faith through worship, the experience they receive on that chosen day 
plays a vital role in how they think about God and how they deal with the world they live 
in. It is detrimental to the life of the context that there is an excellent focus on the 
established liturgical environment, initiated and facilitated by the pastoral leader. The 
pastoral caregiver must be purposeful in her or his approach to designing the worship 
moment for the context. If the context spends time together in a divided culture, how do 
the Spirit of God influence righteousness and goodness in the people's hearts? We 
anticipate the theme of ecclesiology will assist us in developing some answers. 

As we continue forward in these foundational analyses next, we will tackle the 
unpacking of a theological theme for this DMin project. To recap, the project has been 
dealing with the importance of regaining trust for the pastoral leader at the Mt. Olive 
Baptist context. The pastoral leader's lack of trust has perpetuated much pain and trauma 
for the context of its history. This need for regaining trust speaks directly to the 
importance of quality, compassionate pastoral caregiving. Similarly, the author has 
petitioned for a need to regain trust in his own life. The lack of trust in relationships has 


historically caused the author to avoid interaction with others and has missed out on 
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valuable opportunities due to a lack of willingness to trust those in position to provide the 
opportunity. 

As we continue to explore this issue of regaining trust, we must first establish the 
theological theme of ecclesiology. Ecclesiology, in Christian theology, is the study of the 
doctrine of the Church itself as a community or organic entity, and of how the Church 
understands itself—that is, its role in salvation, its origin, its relationship to the historical 
Christ, its discipline, its destiny, and its leadership.' Essentially it is a study of the Church 
as an institution itself and a study of its structure, mission, and role in the world. Its fiber 
can be connected to the religious issues between the Gentile and Jewish participants in 
the early church establishment in its historicity. Its institutional matters can be linked in 
Matthew's Gospel writings and the episcopal documentation of Paul. The pedagogical 
efforts are assigned to the Gentiles but directly affect those Jewish participants of the 
Ancient Mediterranean. It can also be noted that scriptural text such as Acts logs the 
doctrinal establishment of ecclesiology with the Jewish council and centuries later in 
history with Nicaea's history. These events established the written doctrine of 
ecclesiological views of the early Church. These historical events set the tone for how 
Christian participants would operate and facilitate their Christ-life journey. It later 
contended with such questions as to whether it was to be governed by a council of elders 
or a single bishop, how much authority did the bishop of Rome have over other 


prominent bishops, the role of the Church in the world, whether salvation was possible 


' New World Encyclopedia, Ecclesiology, accessed November 16, 2020, 
http.newworldencyclopedia.org. 
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outside of the institutional Church, the relationship between the Church and the State, and 


the question of theology, liturgy, disciple, and other issues.* 


Matters of the Church 

Ecclesiology can be divided into different traditions that characterized the Church 
as a whole to worship God and service to the community. Ecclesiology comes from the 
Greek é&xxAyoia (ekklesia), which entered Latin as ecclesia. The term initially meant 
simply a gathering or assembly. The Greek word &xxAyoia is used in its generic sense in 
Acts chapter nineteen, once of a regular lawful assembly of the people (verse thirty-nine) 
and twice (verses thirty-two and forty-one) of a riotous coming together of the 
townsfolk.? It would be hard to deny that the ecclesiology inception can be linked to 
Christian organization's early Jewish forms. Many of the Pauline epistolary diatribes 
dealt with matters that involve communal and doctrinal issues within the early Christian 
gathering. Because these post-resurrection gatherings were new, they were ladened with 
many issues and problems that needed spiritual attention to detail. Many of these issues 
involved leadership and parishioners’ roles; how the worship/ liturgical operations would 
happen, and the pedagogical standards that would be kept during the gathering? As such, 
the Church is both a remote community and a visible fellowship. It is hidden since faith is 
"the conviction of the things not seen" (Hebrews 11:1) and visible because of the 


preaching of the gospel and the sacraments' administration.* Though it is impossible to 


2 New World Encyclopedia, “Ecclesiology.” 
3 New World Encyclopedia, “Ecclesiology.” 


4 Veli-Matti Karkkainen, An Introduction to Ecclesiology: Ecumenical, Historical and Global 
Perspectives (Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 2002), 40. 
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expect scripture too remedy with all of the matters and issues that evolved within the 
ecclesiastical structure as it developed, one can only imagine the depth of the problems 
that evolved as the church community grew. Historically, ecclesiology has played a more 
peripheral role in Protestant theology (compared to Catholic theology); however, Gregory 
Baum reminds us that ecclesiologies emerge to address concrete problems faced in every 
church history period the Church.> 

The idea of ecclesiology can be broken down into different sects or 
denominations that characterize separate forms of church ideologies and worship forms. 
Among them are Lutheran or Protestant Ecclesiology, Catholic Ecclesiology, and 
Ecumenical ecclesiology. Protestant Ecclesiology can be directly linked to the Protestant 
movement and Luther's Theology of Grace. His most famous definition of the Church 
simply says that the Church is "the gathering of all believers, in which the gospel is 
purely preached, and the holy sacraments are administered in accord with the 
gospel.’ Luther felt that the Catholic sect had lost sight of what grace was as a doctrine 
and had lost its credibility as an authentic Christian Church. Protestant Ecclesiology 
theory is along the spectrum of Protestant Reformer teachings regarding the nature and 
mystery of the living Christian Church. It also shapes his view of the Church radically. 
The Church becomes a place where Christians are given a chance to exercise God-like 


love, inspired by the Christ living in the heart of the believer through the Holy Spirit.’ 


5 Cheryl M. Peterson, Who is The Church? An Ecclesiology for the Twenty-First Century 
(Minneapolis, MN: Augsburg Fortress, 2013), 13. 
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Concerning Catholic Ecclesiology, there are four marks of ecclesiology that is distinct to 
the Catholic Church. The Church as One, the Church as Holy, the Church as Catholic, 
and the Church as Apostolic. For the first mark, the simple idea of the Church is one does 
not distinguish it numerically but as is a form of unity. This unity comes from her source, 
which is the eternal Godhead itself. This is seen clearly in the Catholic Church's 
Catechism, which states, “the highest exemplar and source of this mystery is the unity, in 
the Trinity of Persons, of one God, the Father and the Son in the Holy Spirit.’ Within the 
Catholic sect of ecclesiology, there is a focus on the gifts that people possess, which also 
signifies the beauty of its unity. Each charisma is valuable for building up the body as a 
whole. The second mark as Church is Holy is based on the idea that Jesus is the founder. 
Being identified as the Bride of Christ, the Church attaches its character as holy as Christ 
is Holy. The Church as Holy can be viewed as a label from the Apostle Paul and his 
salutations to the Church at Corinth. Paul assigns this demeanor to this congregation to 
identify holiness to Christ salvific love's transformative action on the cross. "To those 
who are sanctified in Christ Jesus, called to be saints (1 Corinthians, 1:2, RSV)." The 
Church is sanctified, or made holy, under its call and mission. The Church is made up of 
sinners who, by the grace of God, carry out the great commission of teaching and 
baptizing.’ 

Next is the Church as Catholic, in which the term Catholic was initially identified 


by Ignatius in his epistle to the Smyrnaeans in the second century. Here the Church can 


8 William Hemsworth, “Ecclesiology and the Four Marks of the Church.” Catholic Exchange. Last 
modified September 14, 2017. 


° Hemsworth, “Ecclesiology.” 
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be seen as universal not just for the Jews but for the rich, poor, free, and slave alike, but 
also identifiably unique due to its structure of appointment of Bishops, Priest and 
Deacons, and the Pope. The Church is also Catholic because the full deposit of faith, 
sacred scripture, and sacred tradition has been given to her. Through these deposits, she 
can fulfill the final command of Christ laid out in Matthew 28:19-20.'° Lastly, within the 
ideology of Catholic Ecclesiology, the Church is Apostolic, mainly due to the apostles 
who were given authority to establish it. Within that, there is the importance that scripture 
plays within the sanctification and teachings of Jesus' followers. Since the apostles 
replaced Judas, it is only natural that this was meant to continue. History shows that the 
apostles appointed men who would take over their ministry.!! 

Ecumenical Ecclesiology hangs over a multifaceted idea of church ideologies that 
lay aside the inter Denominational perception of Church and opens the door to a diverse 
church theology and liturgy usage. The pursuit of unity has motivated Christianity to 
change gears from focusing on dogma and traditional ecumenical paradigms to a more 
global context. Ecclesiology is also entering a new paradigm that shares many features 
with its ecumenical counterpart, particularly its global perspective and interest in shared 
praxis ahead of dogmatic questions. Even though ecumenism and ecclesiology share joint 
trajectories, their journeys unfold mostly parallel rather than cooperative and mutually 


enriching ways. '? 


‘0 Hemsworth, “Ecclesiology.” 
'! Hemsworth, “Ecclesiology.” 
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Ecclesiology has become one of the most flourishing theologies and religious 
studies over the recent years. One would only need to note the journey, article, and even 
seminary and college courses to recognize the impact of ecclesiology in the new age 
theology. Though the term ecclesiology and its disciplines have emerged during the 
nineteenth century as a present-day model to examine church structure and movement, its 
architecture and design can be extrapolated while following the ancient churches' trials 
and tribulations in the Mediterranean. Stretching back to the New Testament itself, there 
have been reasoned-informed inquiries exploring the Church from theological, historical, 
and philosophical standpoints, as well as from other, often more context-informed and 
practically focused standpoints.!3 Many biblical scholars have emphasized religious 
themes within the stories logged. More notably, the Apostle Paul, in his epistles 
addressing the young institutions, focused on the political, social, communal, and ethical 
concerns that impacted the community. As the ancient Church grew, so did its 
contemporaries, which presented contrary ideas of establishment and meaning. The 
growth of Monasticism and eventual rules of the community and the emergence of 
critical new styles of communities and schools in places such as ancient Ireland fostered 


many further reflections that today we must deem ecclesiological in orientation.'4 


'3 Gerard Mannion, forwarded to Ecclesiology in the Trenches: Theory and Method Under 
Construction, by Sune Fahlgren, Gerard Mannion and Jonas Idestrém (Cambridge, England: James Clarke 
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A Closer Look at Ecclesiology 

It is essential to understand that ecclesiology should be studied from a historical, 
scriptural, and practical method. Scriptural teachings should be investigated, with 
scripture being both authoritative and originative. The pursuer can understand what the 
Church is as an organization and its significance on society from an ecclesiastical point of 
view. From a historical perspective, when investigating ecclesiology ideas from a 
scriptural basis, one should ignore the presuppositions and biases attached to one's 
present-day understanding of the Church. The influence of present-day conditions, modes 
of thought, and uses of terms are both subtle and powerful. For example, when we say 
"church" or "bishop," we naturally and almost inevitably have first in mind the things that 
those terms stand for in today's language rather than in that of whatever period we may at 
the time be studying.'° The elements of the Church's life must be considered when one 
unravels its history, context in scripture, and its place and conditions of the present times. 
Where its priority lies are how ecclesiology is understood out of the teachings of 
scripture. Also significant is the development of the Church as an organization as a 
historical figure. Among the historical value of ecclesiology are the Church's doctrine 
related to its polity, sacraments, and liturgy. 

When one approaches the Church's matter from an ecclesiological perspective, 
what we will uncover is a view of the Church's nature and the Church as an organization. 
The question that could and should be examined is how does the church work and what is 


its function from an organizational front? We will then leave the idea of Church from a 


'S Edwin Charles. Dargan, Ecclesiology: A Study of the Churches (Louisville, Ky: C.T. Dearing, 
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universal understanding and fix our lens on it is as a local body. However, when 
ecclesiology is invoked, what cannot be abandoned is where we draw our understanding 
from, which will always be scripture. This understanding can be ascertained from New 
Testament scripture and how it characterizes the Church's function with the stories 
depicted. We are to consider how and of whom they were composed, the church 
members' rights and duties, what actions the Church itself performed, and how these 
various local bodies were related to each other, to the civil government, and society.'® 
How the church functions or how it is specifically structured would need to be pulled 
from its polity. The character of a church's polity is defined by its fundamental ability to 
organize, legislate and advocate for function and reform. This is one of the benefits of 
polity in ecclesiology because the identity and process of the Church remain fluid as 
scripture assists it with maintaining its character. Moreover, whatever may be written in 
books of church law, the people of the Church are the ones who must live out the polity 
and in living it must continually adapt it to new situations and contexts.'7 Overall the idea 
of polity in ecclesiology is to establish and maintain order within the Church. Within this 
structural order, it is also vital for the organization to establish function. Offices such as 
Deacon, Minister, and Bishops establish a religious leadership designed to create protocol 
and worship facilitation. Maintaining a religious order equates to any form of hierarchy, 
but merely an idea of stewardship that provides a sense of care responsibility as one who 


services a household. Thomas Frank asserts: 


'6 Dargan, Ecclesiology, 55. 
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Leaders ordained to Order care for the common good of the whole body. They bring 
to focus the concern of the whole community of faith to organize for ministry to best 
enable it to witness to the Reign of God. These leaders hold the people to "the one 
hope of [their] calling," in Ephesians' words. They help the people of God discern 
their vocation and use their gifts to fulfill their particular ministries. Through their 
gifts of leadership, they "equip [the Greek katartismon is 'fit together’ the gifts of] the 
saints for the work of ministry" in order to promote "the body's growth in building 
itself up (oikodome) in love." 9 They "order the life of the Church for mission and 
ministry" in a way that holds people accountable, keeps them in the community, and 
empowers them to do ministry!® 
In this, polity is practiced, invoking and empower faith participants into a community. 
For those who participate in Church as an organization, ecclesiology searches out to 
understand the collective community experience grounded in disciplined orthodoxy and 
scriptural text. 

How then does one examine ecclesiology from the lens focused on what is the 
Church? Essentially, the Church's nature can be determined from the thought: does it 
speak, and what is its relevancy in today’s world? Birth from the existence of a divine 
origin, the Church can be categorized as a living organism. Moreover, its nature can be 
understood based on the condition that it is living out a shared existence with the one it 
originated from, Christ. Ecclesiology supposes that the Church's nature can be viewed as 
a source of enlightenment to the world but quite tricky for the world to understand. Given 
this situation, the first difficulty in approaching the Church is a difficulty in 
understanding. It is a struggle due to the subject's indisposition concerning the object to 


be assessed. This is a problem of understanding caused by the fact that the religious sense 


has not evolved.'? The reality of it is that by nature, the Church is multifaceted, 
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symbolized in scripture as the bride of Christ. Ecclesiastically this idea can be better 
emphasized by the Church as the people of God. This places the Church's relevancy in 
society as necessary for the world to receive regeneration. This is central to the Church's 
description and its ecclesiology that God's people's symbol stands firmly grounded in its 
nature. Therefore, the term 'people of God' must be biblical, salvation-historically 
defined. The Church must be understood as God's people called together by God. This 
self-description goes back, in fact, to the beginnings of salvation history in the narrative 
of Abraham. God calls Abraham: 'Go from your country and your kindred and your 
Father's house to the land that I will show you. And I will make of you a great nation, and 
I will bless you and make your name great, so that you will be a blessing. In you all the 
families of the earth shall be blessed' (Gen. 12.1—3). Already this passage clarifies that 
Abraham's calling is not aimed at his person, tribe, or specific people, but that it has a 
universal meaning and dynamism that is significant for all nations.”° As a religious study, 
the Church's nature must be forever connected to God and God's liberator Christ. Here is 
where the Church's relevancy is solidified as faith participants are active in the world’s 


affairs. 


We Have Come to Worship 
Where ecclesiology and the topic of this project intersect is the realm of worship 
and liturgy. In discussing the Contextual Analysis, what was uncovered was that the 


context had developed an issue with trusting the pastoral leader and, over the years, had 


20 Walter Kasper, The Catholic Church: Nature, Reality and Mission (London, England: 
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spent more time fighting than worshipping. Heartfelt moments of adoration and praise to 
God was replaced with collecting hurt and pain and suffering trauma. One of the 
movements in pastoral care and leadership are initiating and facilitating an atmosphere of 
worship to God and an opportunity to do service in the name of God for those who 
participate in the community called Church. Therefore, for those who participate, their 
counter member becomes their neighbor, both working together in union to please the 
sight of God. All works except for faith must be directed to the neighbor. For God does 
not require of us any works concerning himself, only faith through Christ. That is more 
than enough for him; that is the right way to honor God as God, who is gracious, 
merciful, wise, and truthful.?! 

As we pull back the lens to take a closer ecclesiastical look, we can observe that 
the most important experience that any Christian participant will have is in worship. 
Worship should be designed to relay the worshiper the truth of God's love from scripture 
and an opportunity to express to God the worshiper’s gratitude. The participants can 
leave their Monday through Saturday behind, understanding that what they are about to 
experience can restart them with a new beginning. This explains why we put aside the 
tools of our earthly life on Sunday and come to Church to take up the work of eternal life. 
We have done the earthly city tasks for six days, working to construct the city here 
below. We have been busy with the tools that build the city of our earthly life.?? 


Similarly, the pastoral care leader can be viewed as the orchestrator of the liturgical 
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matters of the community. Moreover, we must make sure that the experience is 
ecumenical, and that this diverse atmosphere will invoke a sense of empowerment and 
hope, like a judge who strikes with their gavel to invoke order in the courtroom, so the 
pastoral care leader must shape and influence the hearts of those in the room to turn their 
attention to the master and Creator at all costs. Leaders ordained to order care for the 
common good of the whole body. They bring to focus the concern of the whole 
community of faith to organize for ministry to best enable it to witness to the Reign of 
God. These leaders hold the people to "the one hope of [their] calling," in Ephesians' 
words.”? 

There must be an adequate effort to link ecclesiology matters to how a context 
participant in worship and how it is designed for a particular place. In Mt. Olive Baptist 
church, much of the context’s history was an ecclesiastical establishment of infighting 
and extraditing pastors. As we continue with this snapshot of ecclesiology and 
uncovering what it is, we now discover how understanding it applies to an edifying 
worship environment. We have uncovered a context that needs to regain trust in the 
pastoral office and what is expected of it from God. Over the years, as trust is betrayed, 
the people lose trust in the validity of the pastoral office and the divine design of the call 
from God. Inadvertently, the place of worship and its validity much have a significant 
role in the worship participant's identity. The ecclesiology of the early Christians was 
reflected in part in their places of worship. When he announced that he would destroy the 


Temple, it was only to expand God's experience on earth beyond the Temple. The early 
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Christians were told they were the living stones and temples of the spirit.7* Worship 
participants who engaged in Church must have the opportunity to experience heartfelt 
spiritual engagement. For that to occur, there needs to be a focus on the Creator and not 
on the creditability of the called figure. The pastoral leader must provide compassionate 
and loving care tactics and facilitate a worship environment that endows the participants 
to release and gain. In order for this to take place, the pastoral leader must prioritize her 
or his tenure, laying aside personal gain and gratification for the calling and causes that 
the Creator has ordained for this community. Over the time of the contexts troubled time, 
there was an inordinate amount of time used constructing a toxic worship environment as 
the pastoral leaders were voted out. As compassionate caregiving is applied to combat the 
trustless and misleading condition, a reformation prioritizes a spirit movement and a 
loving care praxis that endears the community. The restlessness in churches is related to 
events that have simmered for a few generations. For example, liturgical reformations do 
not happen overnight or without considering long-term advancements in the associated 
fields of history, archeology, biblical studies, theology, and sociology. Further, current 
social movements and awareness of human needs continue to inform liturgical praxis.”° 
What will be added as a most vital point to applying our understanding of 
ecclesiology is how caregiving's praxis impacts the participant's realism of God and their 
call to discipleship. Worship within a liturgical experience must be authentic, breaking 


the barriers of trauma and impediments of the participant's day-to-day dealings of life. 
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What will directly alter the lens of the worshipper is what they hear on Sunday. Context 
participants must experience a liturgical environment that alters the world's wear and tear 
as they pour out their troubles to their God and liberator. The pastoral caregiver must act 
as a liberation agent on behalf of the Creator in who is the name they are called. This 
helps the Sunday experience carry over into the overall life of the participant. Paul 
Philibert and Yves Congar explore the idea of "real" as it relates to the experience of 
preaching and liturgy for those who show up on Sunday. They explore how this question 
of "real" liturgy and "real" preaching is linked to the most profound vein of God's 
revelation and to the meaning of the Church itself. As the Bible reveals it to us, God's 
plan can be considered a process that moves from outside to inside, from symbols 
accessible to the senses toward another reality that becomes rooted in the very person.”° 
With an adequate understanding of ecclesiology, the context would benefit from 
an authentic worship experience lead and facilitated by one who is called by God and 
lead by God's plan for the community. This loving care environment acts as an adhesive 
that bonds the participants together with the liturgical facility. Those who experience this 
loving care environment become a part of it and are a part of them. The participants can 
utilize their time and attendance to heal and mend from the trauma and scars developed 
from the past. The worship house ceases to be an extension of labor or hardship but a 
place they can encounter the Creator and let us lay aside every hindrance and the sin that 
so easily ensnares them. (Hebrew 12:1- NRSV) The ecclesiology of the early Christians 


was reflected in part in their places of worship. When he announced that he would 
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destroy the Temple, it was only to expand God's experience on earth beyond the Temple. 
The early Christians were told they were the living stones and temples of the spirit.’ 

It is often necessary for there to be a cultural reset or redressing that asserts the 
need for there to be a God community established. It is hard for the participant to focus 
on worship if there is toxicity festering within the context. As a caregiver, the pastoral 
leader must aggressively explore their role as a public theologian. Public theology calls 
for the Pastoral leader to address those issues that deal with the parishioner's dignity and 
human worth. Ecclesiology helps us understand that the pastoral leader must guide 
people to tap into personal agency gifts.”* It is essential to address those forces in a 
culture that recruit persons into negative stories, plots, and images that destroy the 
personal agency and full participation in society.”’ In Public Theology, the pastoral 
caregiver must criticize those values that promote unhealthy attitudes and practices. In 
today's churches, the people seem to be more concerned with church titles, whether the 
church constitution is being followed or why the Church is spending so much money. So 
not only has the modern Church forgot their story, but they also forgot their destination, 
the promised land. Their dismissing of the theocratic pastoral model has forged their 
defeat in ministry creditability and integrity. Moreover, what is impacted their 
creditability and integrity the most is the lack of God's presence in the community. To 


gain momentum, churches must realize that they are a fragmented community in which 
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the Church and its leaders are responsible. Churches bear a great responsibility to 


position themselves in their community's critical needs and the world at large.*° 


Conclusion 

The trauma and discord that was endured in this context have had long term 
effects. Furthermore, even though they have moved on and have benefited from pastoral 
longevity from the current pastoral leader, their current State provides evidence that 
trauma's effects remain. In our religious study, what was discovered was the importance 
of Sunday and whom Sunday worship impacts those who attend. What those who attend 
Sunday worship know to be true is, people's experience on Sunday will determine if that 
will be their Sunday every week. People need to distance themselves from the aches and 
pains of their week and experience a healing moment. This is an opportunity for the 
context participant to take off the world and what they have gone through and what they 
are going through. This is a time for the chaos to stand still and be quiet. People are 
looking for a Peter in the boat moment with their Savior. Historically this context has 
been the source of chaos for many people who attended. Church meetings were 
reminiscent of a verbal battlefield with the remains of the carnage of people's faith, 
spiritual aptitude and Godly perspective of the Church left on the pews. Ecclesiology 
provides a cohesive outlook on what Sunday needs to look like and what is proper to 
distribute to people when they show up. What is so very important in the life of a context 


is what type of culture is established in a context. All of the methodologies and modes of 
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praxis must be bridged from the Holy Scriptures, which is the epitome of God's direction 
and plan for the community. 

A pastoral leader must be able to hear from God for the direction and plan. So, if 
the pastor is distracted, then the words that are imputed to the community are not going to 
be from Heaven. Worship and liturgy provide perfect lineage from the core idea of 
ecclesiology. To understand worship and service structure is to grasp hold of the internal 
values of ecclesiology. For the Mt. Olive context to participate in the healing process to 
regain trust, there must be a liturgical redesign that focuses on the experience that is 
placed before participants on a Sunday-to-Sunday basis. The pastoral caregiver must 
establish a culture of worship the is counter-cultural to that which they experience 
Monday through Saturday. Similarly, there must be a spiritual washing with the word, 
and scriptural interpretation that is dined on must be nutritious and gentle in the system 
so that the nutrients are not rejected. Compassionate and heartfelt worship and a loving 
and empowering liturgical environment are the main ingredients for a context to begin 


healing and regaining trust for the pastoral leader. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


INTERDISCIPLINARY FOUNDATION 


This interdisciplinary foundation section will look at behavioral psychology as a 
secular field to research rebuilding trust in the Mt. Olive Baptist context. Here we will 
detect the importance of understanding how behavior is affected by one’s environment. 
In the history of the context, the church's liturgy and worship culture affected poor 
pastoral leadership. In turn, this caused the members to react so that their behavior did 
not reflect that of a people whose God was the Lord. The context spent several years 
fighting and removing pastors, which hindered its ability to grow and spiritually progress. 
The context ultimately constructed a worship environment that did not focus on the holy 
scriptures’ precepts and principles. Nevertheless, they began to rewrite their orthodoxy of 
bylaws to smother the ordained call of the pastor. This notion is what caused a 
deterioration of trust for the pastoral office. This foundation section will unpack the 
psychological approach to understanding behavior and how specific environments impact 
people’s behavior. One is how behavioral psychology informs our project is how the 
culture and environment in any organization are established. Since individuals' behavior 
is typically affected by the organizational setting, systems and ordinances must be in a 
place that encourages productive and positive behavior. This usually starts with how an 


organization is managed. The management of organizations will impact and encourage 
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productive or counterproductive behavior based on how the rules and ordinances are 
upheld. How an organization is managed usually determines how much and even if the 
people will trust the organization. Once trust is breached within the organization, the 
organization's goals and values are ignored. 

For the Mt. Olive Baptist Church context, when they experienced poor 
organizational management, the people’s behavior responded with fighting and revolting. 
The cultural values within the context suffered once the people lost sight of the objective 
to serve and worship. The service and worship objectives came from God and were 
interrupted by personal preferences of standard and expectation. As proprietors of 
peoples' spiritual and religious experience, those servant leaders needed to understand 
that they failed to design and orchestrate an environment of love and learning. The 
managing priority of a pastoral leader should focus on the context members' needs to 
promote God's goals and values and not their own. The context is reminiscent of an 
organization that seeks an outcome of success and needs people to uphold and pursue 
those goals and outcomes for the organization's success. There are skills and procedures 
within behavioral psychology that can be viable to implement in the Mt. Olive Baptist 
context. Some of which are: conflict management, building social skills, modeling, 
behavioral rehearsal, and aversion therapy. 

Another area that behavior psychology informs this project is how trust is broken 
and preserved based on the establishment of culture within any environment. Typically, 
what affects people's behavior within an organizational setting are: do I have the means, 
tools, and time to complete a task. People generally expect environments that are fair, 


equal, and reasonable in order to accomplish maximum cooperation. These pastoral 
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leaders whose tenures were foiled missed the mark related to the importance of 
establishing a good, fair and equal worship environment. The recourse to this failure was 
the response of a people who used uncharacteristic measures that shamed their God and is 
distracted His mission. 

One of the most crucial areas to approach while dealing with trust within the Mt. 
Olive Baptist context is to reel in secular ideologies to inform this project. One of the 
significant trauma instigators and disruption within the context's history has been low 
pastoral leadership models, which has caused spiritual deflation and congregational 
fallout in their past. This project aims to promote compassionate pastoral care tactics that 
will exemplify the Holy Spirit's healing touch to bring healing and progression to the 
context. To truly move forward and reap the benefits of success, there must be deep- 
rooted healing from our past. Often, we move forward in life with the hurts and pains of 
our trauma packed away, and the years move on, but the soul of our issues continue to 
lurk. Ultimately our trust for people and other social paradigms dwindles, and we find 


ourselves using conflict to protect ourselves. 


Behavioral Theories 
In this interdisciplinary Foundations, we will highlight a secular social idea that 
informs our project on dealing with trust. The secular study that we will introduce to our 
foundation's theme is Behavioral Psychology, more explicitly intersecting with 
organizational behavior. Behavioral Psychology is also known as Behaviorism and seeks 
to understand the behavior of animals and humans systematically. This type of analysis 


views one's behavior as either a response to the conditions of their environment or are a 
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consequence of their history. In most cases, one’s behavior can be situated within one 
heredity; however, behaviorism focuses on determining behavior primarily on 
environmental occurrences. With a combination of theory, philosophy, and methodology, 
behaviorism emerged around the 1900s as a response to other psychology forms that 
struggled to predict experimentally tested behavior. However, around the late 1900s, 
Edward Thornlike developed the law of effect, which involved procedures that used 
consequence to increase or lessen behavior. As the twentieth century rolls around, 
researchers like John Watson brought to the field ideas like Methodological Behaviorism, 
which sought to understand behavior by only measuring observable behaviors and events. 
The main objective for scientists and researchers who study behavior is to 
understand the way humans behave and discover patterns of behavior. Although the 
various factors that contribute to cognitive and behavioral psychology’s evolution are 
numerous, the approach was focused on applying a scientific method to understanding 
and treating psychopathology.! They aim to use behavioral psychology to anticipate how 
humans will behave to create more productive living spaces. Once behavioral and 
patterns are discovered, Behavioral psychology then addresses the need for new 
behaviors to maintain more productive living spaces. One of the research questions is 
how long it takes for new behavior patterns to occur? Phillippa Lally, a health 
psychology researcher at University College London, examined the habits of ninety-six 
people over twelve weeks. Each participant engaged in one new habit for twelve weeks 


and reported every day whether the behavior took place and how instinctual it felt. 
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Though variables such as the behavior, person, or circumstances did affect the span of 
forming the new habit, Lally's study found that it took 18 to 254 days for the new habit to 
form. Lally asserts that at the end of the day, how long it takes to form a particular habit 
does not matter that much. Whether it takes 50 days or 500 days, you must put in the 
work either way.” 

Initially, early research studies acquired data from cognitive learning theories 
from experiments on animals by psychologists like Edward Thornlike, Ivan Pavlov, Clark 
L. Hull, and B. F Skinner. Furthermore, it formed a solid foundation of research that 
contributed to the field of psychology. Later human learning data was gathered by a 
scientist like John B. Watson. Here, behavioral psychology's evolution focused on 
applying methods to understanding and treating psychopathology with a clinical approach 
by adaptive functioning, adjusting clinical problems based on learning theories. As a 
clinical approach, behavioral psychology was directed toward understanding human 
behavior, increasing adaptive functioning, and modifying clinical behavior problems 
based on applying learning theories.* During the mid-1900's cognitive theories greatly 
expanded learning concepts, and theorists such as George Kelly and Albert Ellis are 
credited as significant influencers regarding cognitive strategies around behavior therapy 
and treatments identified for rational-emotive psychotherapy. Along with the 1970's era, 
cognitive and behavioral theories expanded even more, and Marvin Goldfried, Thomas 


D'Zurilla, and Donald Meichenbaum were instrumental in advancing cognitive mediators 
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in influencing learning treatment concepts like the Lazarus multimodal therapy and 
Bandura's social learning theory. 

There are six various types of Behaviorism that branch off in the field of 
psychology. Interbehaviorism was originally named organic psychology by the prominent 
American Psychologist Jacob Kantor in the early 1900s. Kantor founded the inter 
behavioral school of psychology and continued writing even into the 1980s. 
Interbehavioral can be characterized as a naturalistic system that is comprehensive, not 
narrowly focused. Because inter-behaviorism interacts between organism and 
environment in continuous time, the event should be analyzed in terms of all its 
interdependent components. Next Methodological behaviorism, also introduced around 
the early 1900s by pioneer John B. Watson, concentrated only on observing observable 
cause and effect reactions without considering the mental components of behavior and 
the intellectual workings of the subject's mind. It ultimately acknowledges that thoughts 
and feelings exist, but we are not considered part of the science of behavior. 
Psychological behaviorism proposed by Author W. Staats involved various types of 
human behavior based on human research programs. It introduced new principles of 
human learning by animals and other species. Because human learning is cumulative 
makes it unique from any other species. Radical Behaviorism is B. F. Skinner's extension 
of John Watson's form of behaviors that theorizes processes within the organism. Skinner 
suggests that feelings and personal events all play a part in behavioral science and that 
variables in the environment help control the observed behavior. Teleological 
behaviorism by Howard Rachlin is post-Skinner and focuses on the objective 


observations of the cognitive process. By considering cognitive processes such as 
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emotions and thoughts, teleological behaviorism does not view the causes of behavior as 
empirical but emphasizes self-control and free will. 

Lastly, Theoretical Behaviorism proposed by J. E. R. Staddon allows for the 
effects of context what Staddon calls equivalent histories. Members of the same stimuli 
produce similar responses. Kantor, however, treated stimuli much differently. Like any 
other behavioralist, Kantor believed passionately explanations that appealed to the mind 
were no explanations and distrusted the possibility of predictions as a concept of the inter 
behavioral field. The stimuli, like the organism and medium, were components of setting 
factors. Kantor used the concept of the medium of contact to emphasize the distance 
between his and all other psychological theories. A medium of contact, he wrote, is 
undoubtedly not a stimulus in the sense of energy ‘mediating’ mental qualities by its 
effect on the brain.* 

Behavioral psychology can be viewed from the lens of health status and risk 
directly impacted by social environments. Poor health and disparities of health resources 
have been a meaningful conversation surrounding minority groups and the communities 
that they come from. Out of the forty-six million people who identify as Black in 
American, sixteen percent have some mental illness. Racial and ethnic minority groups 
experienced low health status and increased health risks, which are remarkably consistent 
across various illnesses and health care services, even when social determinants are 
controlled. These disparities occur in the context of cultural differences between 


physicians and patients.° The relationship between culture and variables construct 
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measurements that we usually overlook but impact the way our lives are impacted. Our 
social conditions often play a huge part in how we are impacted and how we respond to 
measurements. Though many clinical services and resources have been put in place, they 
are still not enough to adequately address the health disparities that are plaguing the 
Black communities. In 2002, the Institute of Medicine concluded that racial disparities in 
health status, health care, and outcomes are pervasive. Its report, Unequal Treatment: 
Confronting Racial and Ethnic Disparities in Healthcare, called attention to more 
inadequate access to health care and worse health outcomes among certain racial and 
ethnic groups (Smedley, Stith, & Nelson, 2002). Since the release of Unequal Treatment, 
evidence of health and health care disparities among racial and ethnic minorities has 
continued to be documented (Ulmer et al., 2009).° Cardiovascular, cancer, diabetes, and 
mental health are some of the main factors that create the disparity in health care with 
minorities. In acquiring universal recognition of this issue, what has been located is the 
unequal distribution in social-economic status, education, employment, housing 
(geographical location), childcare, and transportation, which is the root of the disparity. 
These social deterrents make it almost impossible to find a preverbal light at the 
end of the tunnel as researchers and social groups work to break down these barriers to 
optimal care treatment. Medical Health America highlights how these disparities had 
added to the culture of oppression for Blacks in America, developed a socio-cultural 
breakdown, and contributed to the American system's lack of dependency and trust. 
Historical dehumanization, oppression, and violence against Black and African 
American people have evolved into present-day racism - structural, institutional, and 


individual — and cultivates a uniquely mistrustful and less affluent community 
experience, characterized by a myriad of disparities, including inadequate access to 
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and delivery of care in the health system. Help-seeking behavior is affected by 
mistrust of the medical system and often begins with faith-based outreach. However, 
MHA screening data shows that Black and African American people who screen 
positive for depression self-identify to seek help at higher rates than the general 
population says they will seek help. Because of these factors and more, Black and 
African American people are more likely to experience chronic and persistent, rather 
than episodic, mental health conditions. However, hope for recovery should remain, 
as light is shed on these issues - and the general public holds accountable 
policymakers and health systems to evolve better systems that eliminate inequities in 
mental health services.’ 
Despite the work to fight racism, it continues to impact mental health in the Black 
community. Negative stereotypes have in some ways decreased, but attitudes of rejection 
still hamper the efforts of change. Though Blacks are less likely to commit suicide than 
whites, Black teenagers are more likely to attempt suicide than their white counterparts in 
America. Between 2008 and 2018, the number of severe mental illness cases for African 
Americans increased. Despite being marginally less in the population, Black’s youth 
cases of major depressive episodes have increased from nine to ten-point three percent 
from ages twelve to seventeen. Not to mention that Blacks are less likely to seek 
professional help for mental illnesses than whites. Modern research has also recognized 
the cultural barriers that impact mental health help disparities in minority societies. 
Patient perceptions such as race, gender, ethnicity, and personal bias occur in cultural 
differences between patient and physician contribute to the lower quality of care. 
Behavioral Psychology researchers analyze behavioral patterns and measure personality 
characteristics, intelligence, and aptitude. So how the physician views the patient matters 


and involves itself in assessment findings and case results. Patient and physician 


interactions encompass various aspects of care, including whether patients can get 
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appointments on time, whether they feel respected and listened to, and understand their 
care. Poor patient-physician communication can result from several complex factors, 
including a physician’s lack of familiarity with cultural norms, language barriers, a 
patient's low health literacy, a chaotic work environment, and a lack of time during a 
visit. Poor patient-physician communication can lead to inefficient care and medical 


errors.® 


Conditions Impact Behavior 

How human behavior is labeled is through behavioral assessments as an 
evaluation tool using applied behavior analysis. This can also be referred to as the 
functional analysis of behavior, which directly observes overt behavior as a full range of 
human cognitive, emotions, and social interactions. As an assessment tool, behavioral 
analysis observes behavior through a range of specific situations, cognition, emotions, 
and measuring human responses of pain, distress, and other learning processes to identify 
learning strengths and weaknesses. According to Steven Haynes (Haynes & O'Brien, 
2000), behavioral assessment's overarching goal is to increase clinical judgments' 
validity, particularly judgments about the clinical case formulation. To achieve this goal, 
a clinician has the task of selecting assessment strategies and instruments that are most 
likely to provide information concerning the variables associated with the reason for 
which therapy is undertaken.’ It is imperative to understand the critical role that class and 


race play in behavioral health. Modern researchers conclude that there are broader 
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demographics, geographics, and social influences on one’s mental health, according to 
WHO, or World Health Organization, health can be defined as a state of complete 
physical, mental and social well-being and not merely the absence of disease and 
infirmity'. This holistic definition recognizes the importance of the 'social' and individual 
dimensions of health.'° There are absolute inequalities in the realm of health that have 
been observed as variations in the way mental health is diagnosed. Socio-economic 
status, gender, and race differences have all been considered psychological mechanisms 
by which the observed variations in health may be related to structural variations. During 
the twentieth century, social class has been recognized as showing that more 
impoverished society sections have been recorded as having poorer health and died early. 
In the 1980's Sir Doulas Black, a Scottish physician who wrote extensively on 
inequalities in health and research groups used the Registrar General's classification of 
social class to identify six different occupational groups ranging from professional as 
class one: to unskilled as class six. Social class differences in health remain. In 1991, 
men's mortality was three times higher in social class six than in social class one. Indeed, 
in the years since the Black Report, social class differences in mortality have increased."! 
What studies like this assist with is identifying how social environments impact human 
behavior. People tend to respond and adapt according to the conditions of their 


environment. 
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Modern behavioral psychology has veered its research to identify the 
psychosocial influences that impact behavior outcomes in minorities. With the outbreak 
of HIV/ AIDS and crack cocaine in the 1980s, to the perpetual poverty and 
overwhelming mental health cases that have carried over into the 2000s, social stressors 
have played a significant role in health-related behaviors. Not until the modern era of 
behavioral psychology has researchers related psychosocial stress to physical and 
psychological illnesses linked to behavioral health outcomes. It is no secret that 
psychosocial stress is not distributed equally amongst ethnic groups in society. 
Psychosocial stress impacts autonomic, neuroendocrine, and immunologic processes and 
is related to a wide range of physical and psychological illnesses that influence morbidity 
and mortality. It may be supposed that psychosocial stressors are not distributed equally 
between different social classes, nor between different ethnic groups within a society, and 
perhaps not between women and men, in which case they might have a differential 
impact on these various groups' health.!? These perceived differences ultimately lead to 
an extensive array of health issues that will impact social behavior within the community. 
Blacks in America are at higher risk for health illnesses such as hypertension, diabetes 
and mental health relates cases. All of these directly affect human behavior and add to the 
mortality rate in those communities. 

Two psychosocial variables have been analyzed as it relates to behavioral 
outcomes of stress. In analyzing behavior, psychologists often point towards the events in 
one’s life, mental or physical, where they are suffering from or responding to stress. 


These ideas are respectfully identified as inside and outside stress. When people say they 
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are under stress, they will point to various pressures at work, such as demanding 
deadlines or troubles at home, to use the term 'stress' more concrete. In that sense, the 
troubles are taken to be examples of stress.'* Factors that alter one’s behavior or act as a 
variable to manipulate one's life lens; can be seen as external stress. Outside stress 
generally causes cognitive overload and can vary from overcrowding environments and 
minor hassles to natural disasters. Any of the independent variables can manipulate the 
measures and are often interpreted as problems. On the other hand, some factors are 
measured in a stress response that within a person. Here the sole criteria, regardless of 
what external experience has been undergone, one’s behavior is measuring only 
regarding whether the person feels stressed. From this perspective, a very positive life 
event may cause stress, or equally, a very adverse life event may not do so. In a sense, 
this way of defining stress should prioritize external criteria since investigations of stress 
as an independent external variable focus on just those sorts of variables that we usually 
may expect but not necessarily know will produce certain types of ‘stressful’ effect.'4 
Therefore researchers have adopted the process of coping as a recourse to stress. From an 
interactionist position, modern behavioral psychologists have perceived the challenge of 
coping with potentially stressful circumstances; stress is seen as a transaction between the 
environment and the person. In the cognitive process of coping with stress, the outcome 
is assessed as not a threat or that which can be potentially controlled. 

To go deeper into this project's interdisciplinary foundation, we will look closer at 


how psychological behavior impacts how people function within organizational settings. 
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We have mentioned that environmental settings impact that behavior, and people will 
respond to situations based on their environment. An organization is defined as a 
deliberate arrangement of people to accomplish some specific purpose.!> To look closer 
at behavioral psychology for this foundational piece, we must analyze how organizations 
are impacted by human behaviors and how that intersects with the project. People are 
directly impacted by how organizations are structured. Moreover, those structures inform 
management and various organizational theories, methods, and principles in which 
people are apart. Organizational behavior is the study of human behavior in the 
workplace, the interaction between people and the organization to understand and predict 
human behavior.!° It is here where human behavior, attitudes, and performances within 
an organization are studied. Similarly, the management of these organizations is 
analyzed, and their missions, objectives, strategies, goals, and values are interrogated to 
conclude what impacts people’s behavior. In theory, organizations work through people 
to achieve organizational goals. In turn, these very organizations must understand 
people's behavior to measure the real success. All human behavior is mediated and 
modulated by the context in which it occurs. The context can be overarching and distant, 
such as the long-term impact of the historical culture of our social and ethnic traditions, 
or it can be highly proximate.'’ For instance, within the history of the context we have 


identified in this study, the Mt. Olive Baptist Church has been impacted by an inoperable 
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structure that harmed people’s behavior. In the same way, organizational behavior 
highlights an individual’s behavior within a social or cultural context. It is also concerned 
with studying what people do in an organization and how it affects its performance. '* 

The fact remains that internal and external factors impact one’s behavior outside 
of the organization. Therefore, techniques and principles must exist inside the 
organization that promotes success guidelines that can become system approaches for 
quality relations. Behavioral organization studies and knowledge about how people, 
individuals, and groups act in organizations. It does this by taking a system approach. It 
interprets people-organization relationships in terms of the whole person, whole group, 
whole organization, and whole social system. Its purpose is to build better relationships 
by achieving human objectives, organizational objectives, and social objectives.!? Within 
organizational settings, people may often assimilate to the culture and systems to function 
according to the environment. Also, people’s behavior must accommodate the fact that 
factors outside of the organization impact people and could play a part in responding to 
conflict and other adverse circumstances that affect behavior. Therefore, at times, forces 
compromise an individuals’ social network and can be a tool that provokes an individual 
behavior to interrupt the quality of outcomes in an organization. 

In the field of behavioral psychology, the social-psychological section of 
organizational behavior mainly focuses on the workplace. Furthermore, as a whole, the 
employees’ behavior is the focus of attention related to whether an organization's 


structure is judged as a success. However, it is a concept that can be applied to many 
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other formal contexts of organization. The study's organizational behaviors field lays its 
foundation on the premise of people’s performance, attitude, and behavior. In the same 
way, organizational behaviors concern themselves with that which influences the 
individual, both formal and informal. With that being said, it is vital to this study to 
unpack the role conflict plays on organizational behavior. Though conflict is inevitable, it 
is imperative to the success of any organization to manage could conflict. Conflict can 
occur in the organizational breakdown, failure in management, and disruption in human 
relations. American social psychologist Morton Deutsch denotes conflict as existing 
whenever incompatible activities occur. Nevertheless, this incompatibility produces a 
dilemma - conflict becomes the pursuit of incompatible, or at least seemingly 
incompatible, goals, such that gains to one side come out at the expense of the other.”° 
One of the concepts of managing conflict is a chance in structure. Whenever 
structures are dysfunctional, changing the structural dynamic can be a source of 
resolution. Changing an organization's composition can eliminate differences in 
preference and values by replacing team members or management. Another source of 
conflict resolution is problem-solving. Problem-solving is a common approach to 
resolving conflict. In problem-solving mode, the individuals or groups in conflict are 
asked to focus on the problem, not on each other, and uncover the problem's root cause. 
This approach recognizes the rarity of one side being entirely right and the other being 


completely wrong.”! There are many different ways to handle conflict. All solutions must 
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be considered when goals and expectations are a high priority in an organization. 
Organizational culture is an essential facet to establishing a fair and anti-oppressive 
environment for people in an organization. Culture is established over time, and its clarity 
and purity hinge on the existence of a well-managed organization and handling conflict. 
Conflict-handling styles involve avoidance, accommodation, compromise, competition, 
and collaboration. Like much of organizational behavior, there is no one "right way" to 
deal with conflict. Much of the time, it will depend on the situation. However, the 
collaborative style has the potential to be highly effective in many different situations. 
We do know that most individuals have a dominant style that they tend to use most 
frequently.” The idea of conflict resolution in behavioral psychology is examined from a 
human relations point of view. In any organizational setting, conflict cannot be avoided. 
The goal of organizational behavior is to manage the conflict to reduce or eliminate 


emanating hostility. 


Conclusion 
We have spent this foundation journey into unpacking behavioral psychology and 
informing our project to rebuild trust in the context of the Mt. Olive Baptist Church. One 
of the concepts in unpacking behavioral psychology as an interdisciplinary foundation is 
understanding what impacts people’s organizational settings. In organizational settings, 
the behavior is generally impacted by the sort of environment they endure. The successes 
and failures of any organization’s goals, outcomes, and productions hinge on prioritizing 


organizational behavior. To buy into the organization's goals and outcomes, there have to 
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be practical management skills at work. Behavioral psychology researchers have found 
that an individual's behaviors are either provoked as a reflex to a particular stimulus in an 
environment or are a consequence that is motivated by another’s actions in a specific 
environment. Either way, behavioral researchers have concluded that the determining 
behaviors are a product of environmental events. In the same way, ministry participants 
at the Mt. Olive Baptist Church responded to organizational leadership tactics that 
provoked behavior that antithetical to that which is expected of a believer in Christ. 
Congregational fighting and voting out pastors became the congregational members' 
behavior to respond to the pastor’s leadership form. 

This foundational study intersects with this project because trust is how 
organizational leadership is broken due to poor organizational management skills. Two 
areas where management fails to inspire positive behavior and absolute trust within any 
organization are positive culture formation and conflict. Any organization must provide 
individuals with a clean, resourceful, and fair organizational setting. Also, behaviorists 
understand that conflict is inevitable because an individual’s behavior is predicated on the 
environmental settings they provide. With that being said, organizational management 
must understand and be skillful at conflict management. When conflict is not managed 
well, people will compensate that toxicity with combative behavior. For Mt. Olive, the 
congregational fighting was recourse for the pastoral leader’s failure to establish a loving, 
heartfelt worship culture. The behavior exhibited by the context participants was the 
impetus for the inconsistent behavior and ultimately created a culture of distrust for the 
pastoral leader. The pastoral leaders were the proprietors of the toxic worship culture; the 


context participants began initiating liturgical paradigms that smothered the pastor's 
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exalted position and established pseudo leadership to replace the pastors. Behavioral 
psychology will provide a scholarly and practical discipline that will support developing 


a model to regain trust in the Mt. Olive Baptist Church context. 


CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 


The work of this project was geared towards acknowledging and gaining 
understanding of how trauma and conflict has plagued the progress and overall health of 
the church. Over the last three years each foundation chapter has refined my thoughts 
regarding the proposal of this project. Initially the project was developed as sort of 
criticism of the past pastoral figures and how the dysfunction of their leadership 
represented the despair and faulty history of the church. However, as the foundations 
continue to lay the groundwork for the proposal of this project, the final analysis led to 
the final project proposal idea “The Need to Regain Trust: A Restorative Model of 
Healing and Reconciliation from Church Trauma and Conflict.” To keep the project from 
becoming convoluted and sticky, the concept focused on providing information to the 
context participants. Thus, it had become apparent that if people are provided tools via 
knowledge and resources the quest to rebuild trust would be a requisite as the church 
seeks out transformative healing ministry models moving forward. As the project grew it 
had become clear that the need to rebuild trust was a concept that had resonated as 
important in my own church and life experiences. I realized that the impact of trauma and 
conflict would have been less daunting in my personal, spiritual, and social experiences if 


these tools were foreknown. 
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The biblical foundation chapter explored Numbers 14:1-10. In this pericope the 
people of Israel are not happy with part of the report brought back by two of the spies. 
The people then begin to revolt against Moses and the plan of God to overtake the 
inhabitants and obtain the land of Canaan. In their revolt the people threaten to appoint 
alternative leadership to return to Egypt, implying that their conditions were more 
reasonable. Moses and the two scouts with favorable reports attempt to settle the people 
to convince them to regain confidence. However, the people continue to revolt and plan 
to stone to stone them. For this project the narrative will assist the participants with a 
scriptural outlook of how a community of people who were rescued by God can over 
time loose trust in the plan and procedures that God has in place. This narrative also 
informs the participants of how a communities trauma feed their insecurities and leads to 
an issue with trust. 

The historical foundation highlights the Reconstruction Era in the Americas and 
how this era misrepresented how this country created a notion of transformation and 
redressing of a nation but ultimately gave birth to an even equal system of supremacy and 
oppression called Jim Crow. Blacks during this period understood the Civil War to be an 
instrument of liberation and social redevelopment for them as a race of people. When it 
was all said and done with the end of the Civil War, which ultimately ended Slavery but 
introduced a wicked demonic alter a called Jim Crow. Jim Crow acted as an extension of 
Slavery, freeing Blacks physically but continuing to oppress them economically, socially 
and politically. This foundational idea will bring enlightenment to the fact that though 
Blacks were free from the act of plantation slavery they were manipulated and cast into a 


culture of unequal rights and most detrimentally lynching. This increased the level of 
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trauma endured by Blacks and created a distrust for American. This trauma that causes 
distrust can directly be intersected with the Mt. Olive Baptist context whose own past 
trauma of infighting caused them to distrust the office of pastor. This idea of trauma 
causing distrust will be the linkage in across our bridge throughout this project. 

The incorporation of ecclesiology in the project assisted the participants with 
understanding the Christian church in relationship to Jesus along with its role leadership, 
polity and discipleship. Ecclesiology may be used in the specific sense of a particular 
church or denomination's character, self-described or otherwise. This is the sense of the 
word in such phrases as Catholic ecclesiology, Protestant ecclesiology, and ecumenical 
ecclesiology. Ecclesiology is a study of the Christian Church as we find it in the Bible, in 
history and today. This theme will assist with how we understand the Christian Church's 
identity and mission as well as how it informs us of a broader look at liturgical matter. 
Ecclesiology is at the center of today's theological research, reflection of worship and 
teaches us of the growth and development of the church and how the church has come to 
what it is today. Ecclesiology is the theological driver of the ecumenical movement and 
provides us with a broader scope of church theology. One of the main focuses of 
ecclesiology is the intense ecumenical engagement and dialogue of the church over the 
past half-century. Since conflict and pastoral turnover has been such a reality of the Mt. 
Olive Baptist Church’s fabric, the project topic details the importance of a healthy 
worship experience and the loving liturgical culture in a church center. The deteriorating 
liturgical culture in the context’s history fed the issue of distrust. In establishing this 


theological theme of ecclesiology, we were able to confirm the priority of compassionate 
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pastoral care giving which is God designed to orchestrate the worship experience lived by 
those within a context. 

When adding an interdisciplinary focus on the project it made sense to examine 
the human mind, how it functions and affects behavior. Though as an academic discipline 
its studies included the human conscience, neuroscience and properties of the brain. 
However, our efforts focused on its research as a social science that aims to understand 
individuals and groups behaviors in particular environmental settings. It was also 
important to understand that behavioral analyses extend to the relationship between 
people and socio-cultural variables that also impact cognitive behavior. So as a group we 
built a framework around organizational behavior and how people’s behavior is impacted 
by organizational management. Where this foundational field informs our project is how 
people behavior is impacted by their social conditions. Also, how social conditions are 
constructed to either influence positive or negative behavior. The group participants were 
introduced to a socio- ecclesial setting that countered negative behavior and discouraged 
its members to participate in infighting and voting pastors out. The project also applied 
clinical paradigms to assist with rebuilding trust in the Mt. Olive Baptist context. 

With this project implemented, the Mt. Olive Baptist Church will have the tools 
and confidence to address any potential conflict or trauma that is encountered. As they 
move forward as a congregation, they will be able to incorporate the information obtain 
through this study to maintain a quality, healthy and fruitful worship context. All these 
foundational elements, along with the tools gathers from this project, with bring great 


value to the Mt. Olive Baptist Church working to rebuild trust as a spiritual context. 
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Methodology 

The utilization of this strategy of inquiry is to gather data regarding what the 
group individually understood about conflict and trauma in their church experiences as 
well as to impart tools to recover from and reduce the impact of future conflict and 
trauma. One of the areas that needed to be guarded against was to begin the inquiry based 
on what I thought they knew conflict and trauma was instead of allowing them to answer 
the question. Here the pre and post surveys were a great tool to inform the study of the 
participants perceptions of conflict and trauma. The surveys allowed the participants to 
anonymously identify their years in the church; perceptions on pastoral responsibilities, 
context of the pastor’s leadership, how they disagree with leadership and how they would 
handle different forms of disruption within church ministry. The pre surveys also gave a 
barometer on how they trusted the pastoral leader and to what extent. Questions that 
spoke to the direction of the leadership and the pastor’s autonomy on decision making all 
gave an idea to the level of trust that was given to the pastor and/or church leader. The 
pre survey also provides the participants an opportunity to acknowledge their tenure in 
the church (which would lend context to their church experience) and which, if any, 
ministry programs they participated in. During this portion of data collection, the idea 
was for the participants to answer from a place of experience and not be bias based on 
their relationship with the church. 

With the post surveys the aim was to compare the data collected from the pre 
surveys and finds areas of growth or areas of the lack of growth. What I would like to 
have found was that the group collectively gain a one, better awareness of trauma and 


conflict experienced in church. And secondly, tools to divert he conflict before it ignites 
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and/ or tools they could acquire to for healing from any trauma that had set in. The major 
purpose of the post surveys was to locate weather or not the program provided tools to 
regain trust. Since one’s ability to trust seemed very difficult to measure, I aimed to 
gauge if the group could benefit from obtaining knowledge, healing which I deemed as 
tools to regain trust in the pastoral office. Along with the post survey was an evaluation 
to gauge how viable the program was in regard to being a benefit to the participants 
knowledge and growth. The evaluation provided an over-arching point of view of the 
study. It identified how well the program was designed; weather or not the materials and 
resources presented were academically astute; and if their study would pose as a 
formidable resource for the church. 

Another form of data collection consists of interviews. Early in the project 
development stage I spent son time meeting with a few members, some who have been a 
member for over twenty years and some who have been members for at least ten. The 
interviews were vital in gathering data that would assist with building a foundation of 
information on the history of the context; what was experienced regarding church conflict 
and leadership turnover. As well as gathering an idea of what could be perceived as 
remnants of the conflict and trauma from the past from a lesser tenured members 
perspective. I chose to meet with members confidentially rather as a group to obtain data 
that was untainted by other people’s perceptions about f their own. I felt like if I would 
have performed a group interview there would be some members who would rely on 
others and would not share their experiences. All the while each member that I interview 
gave heart felt and uninhibited details of the past and present condition of the context. 


Some of the interview questions were: How long have you been a member; Tell me some 
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ways you have seen or experienced conflict while a member of this church; Have you 
trust for pastoral leadership been impacted by what you have deemed as experienced 
conflict; and do you feel that this church has healed or simply moved on from past 
conflict, please explain. These questions sought to build a storyline of the context’s 
history base on the members experience and perception of trust. Data was also gathered 
by group sessions. The group sessions were an interactive form of data collection that 
allowed the participants to first, express themselves as it relates to the topic, which in this 
case was trust. And then to received information about the topic which I hoped would 
garner growth and healing. The group session assisted with taking the story that was told 
with the interviews and pre-surveys, and then designing a program that fostered and 
culture of healing and reconciliation for the participants to experience. 

Before initiating the project, I first needed to establish a test group to execute the 
project. Early in the project’s embryonic stage I first informed the context members by 
word of mouth. After service if would approach groups of members gathered and provide 
details of the project and the journey of was on. At the time I had not centered in on a 
topic so I could not inform them of any type of subject matter. However, people seemed 
legitimately enthusiastic about being a part of the project. As time progressed and the 
project began to take shape, unfortunately the nation was met with a pandemic the utterly 
shut down the entire United States of America. With church services relegated to no more 
than eight to twelve members on any given Sunday, and the context demographic being 
majority senior aged people, it was quite impossible to keep encounter people like in the 
near past. I then relied on context associates who assisted with notifying reminding 


people about the project and distributing the project materials. The context associates 
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called members and asked if they were interested in being part of the project. Those who 
agreed were provided with letters that requested their participation and provided a clear 
set of expectations and requirements to participating. The letter also made them aware of 
a confidentiality clause with was a universal agreement on the part of the facilitator and 
participant to keep all discussions held within the group. There was also an exit clause 
with freely excused the participant without reason or recourse at their discretion. The 
requirement for selecting participants was made known in the letter; that the participants 
had to be at least twenty-five years of age and needed to be a member of the context for 
at least ten years. The twenty-five years of age was important because I wanted a level of 
personal and social maturity and the ten years of membership presented a level of 
spiritual maturity and some consistency in ministry participation. 

When all the participants were identified, as focus group of fourteen people 
began, they study. The group sessions were held on a remote platform called Zoom. The 
group initially began the six-week sessions sharing each participants perception of what 
conflict and trauma was and how they have experienced each in the church. The group 
also used web links to the Center for Community Health and Development at the 
University of Kansas, as well as University of Pittsburgh Medical Centers Health Beat to 
learn what conflict and trauma was by definition. After identifying and learning what 
conflict and trauma is the next phase tuned the groups attention to how trauma and 
conflict impact our relationships. Here each participant was able to articulate how trauma 
and conflict has impacted their behavior and how it has contributed to distrust of others. 
The relationship factor played a major role in each participant personal experiences, over 


time built a wall of distrust without them realizing it. Also, how personalities of distrust 
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over time break down social structures such as marriages, families and secondary 
relationships. 

One of. The major goals of this project were to design discussions that opened the 
group to a more in-depth look into what ways trauma and conflict impacted their Church 
experiences. Since the context had a history of conflict and in-fighting, it was important 
attempt to guide the discussions in a way for those who were members during that period 
to open about those times. Those who were not familiar with the history were encouraged 
to share details regarding their experience with trauma and conflict at church. Here note 
taking became extremely vital to capture the participants emotional and expressions as 
they shared their hearts perspective. The theological foundation chapter provided rich 
spiritual perspectives on healthy and productive worship environments which contrasted 
that of which each participant detailed. 

There were some complexities to this project’s aim. First, to bring awareness to 
church conflict and trauma. I felt it was important for church participants to understand 
how toxic church culture can be and how many times how we contribute to that toxicity 
by initiating, engaging in and not dealing with church conflict. It was also my hopes that 
the participants would recognize, acknowledge and/ or accept that there was an issue of 
broken trust as it relates to pastoral leadership that had resonated from their past. 
Secondly, the projects aim was to challenge present church culture which historically had 
been the culprit of much of this context’s trauma. Contrary to how God chose David in 1 
Samuel 16:7, this context seemed to have chosen the bells and whistles in the appearance 
selecting a pastor and not the intangible, heartfelt expressions of love that can only be 


displayed by someone after God’s own heart. My hopes were that the participants would 
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recognize what quality pastoral leadership looked like by presenting its importance 
embedded in the foundations of ecclesiology. Next an aim of this project was to impart a 
counterculture of ecclesiology that contradicted any culture of conflict within a church 
setting but establishing a culture of care within the group itself. Creating an environment 
within the group where everyone’s perspectives, opinions and position; though they may 
not be agreed, we’re certainly respected. The ignoring and discrediting of one’s voice are 
a ramification of conflict. So, in essence the project was designed to create a culture 
change for the participants to experience; one that promoted a healthy productive learning 
environment for everyone to participate in. And lastly the projects aim was to establish 
how vital healing and reconciliation was to regain trust. The irony of the project was that 
the context was in the process of looking for a new pastor. It was important that the 
project provided the proper tools and resource with transitioning to a new pastor. 

I chose a qualitative design approach to due to the difficulty of attempting to 
measure trust. Because qualitative research tends to be open-ended and does not need 
predetermined responses, I could test the hypothesis based on the knowledge and tools 
that were provided and not the subjectivity of trust itself. I also chose this project design 
because I felt that it fit the personality of the context members. Being a member myself 
and knowing their history and the people involved I understood them to be e people who 
would benefit from a group setting that mirror a bible study. So, by using a qualitative 
research design I could rely on multiple forms of data collection that measure the 
viability of the hypothesis based on whether the participants obtain the tools provided to 
regain trust and not if they trusted or not. Also, by pursuing a qualitative approach, with a 


focus group design, it allowed the participants to become co-researchers through shared 
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analysis, leading then to the new generation of new data concerning their own loved 
experiences.' Here I can collect and analyze data on counts of the participants statements 
based off their surveys, interviews and discussions in the group. What played a huge role 
in how the project was executed was the Covid 19 pandemic which relegated group 
interaction to web media forums like Zoom, WebEx and Microsoft Teams. This relied on 
participants ability to access those forums, internet network viability and people simply 
not desiring to meet that way. This impediment also posed as a difficulty in, as a 
researcher, not being able to fully observe participants expression and body language. 
These media forums provide participants with the option to be or not be on camera. Here 
I had to rely on field notes that were acquired as a researcher participant I was able to 
document participants responses in real time as the discussions were taking place. The 
importation of a qualitative research method assisted with me being objective in my data 
collection despite being a part of the context. Hoarse, Buetow, Mills and Francis all argue 
that the context and position of the researcher being emit (inside) or Eric (outside) is a 
dichotomous separation and in no way corresponds with being subjective or objective but 
qualitative research is embodied in the researchers engagement and insight.” Furthermore 
having previous knowledge and a level of participation with the context when using 
observation as a data collection makes me more objective as a researcher who aims to 


impart knowledge and tools. 


' Jane Mills and Melanie Birks, Qualitative Methodology: A Practical Guide (Thousand Oaks, 
CA: SAGE Publications Inc. 2014), 33. 


? Mills and Birks, Qualitative Methodology, 42. 
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Implementation 

The implementation of this project provided a modern care model due to the 
proposed need to regain trust in pastoral leadership for the Mt. Olive Baptist Church 
context. This hypothetical idea would be driven by two vehicles: providing the tools 
necessary to gain and understanding and knowledge of church conflict and trauma, as 
well as canvassing a culture of healing and reconciliation for the participants. The project 
was proposed to attract eight to ten participants who were ministry participating 
individuals who were over the age of twenty-five and had been a member for at least ten 
years. These individuals would take part in a six-week workshop style project which was 
designed to provide information as well as a culture were their voice and perceptions 
could be heard. Due to a national pandemic the session could not be held at the context or 
any other public facility. The group was subject to relying on an online media meeting 
platform called Zoom. To provide a sense of consistency the meetings were assigned the 
same Zoom ID number, held at the same time and day each week. 

The group consist of twelve subjects, all members of the context but three, who 
are members of neighboring church contexts. There were however fourteen people who 
signed up. The group’s ages ranged from approximately forty to seventy. Out of the 
fourteen subjects eight have held or are currently holding leadership roles in the context. 
It was important that each participant understood both sides of the fence of being a leader 
and working with leadership. It was crucial, for the purposes of data collection, the 
subjects involved understood how important trust was from the point of view of a leader 
and a ministry participant. From a leadership perspective, I also wanted the subjects to 


take into consideration the lens of being a leader and what role conflict and trauma 
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played in the environments we establish as leaders. It was just as important for the 
subjects to understand how unacceptable it is for a ministry participate to have to endure 
a toxic and hurtful environment while doing God’s work. 

As potential participants acknowledged and agreed to participate, they were to fill 
out a questionnaire which focused in part on their membership status. The major 
reasoning behind the projects design to recruit participants who have been members for at 
least ten years is because I wanted to capture a portion of subjects who were present 
during the church’s former years. This would add data collection that was based on 
firsthand knowledge of some of the major conflict and trauma that the church 
experienced during it’s time of high pastoral turnover. Many of the stories that were told 
by these subjects provide crucial data, detailing who, what, when where and how 
situations that could be directly assigned to much of the church’s conflict and trauma. In 
the same way many of these stories were provided by not only subjects that were 
members but also played a role in the calling of the pastoral leaders during that period. 
Among these were deacons, trustees and administrative personnel. Along with 
interviewing, another primary source of data collection was a questionnaire. The 
questionnaire acquired basic demographic information, as well as the participants 
perceptions on general responsibilities of the pastoral leader. This was important because 
one, it aloud me to understand the context of the participants membership and two, it 
provided the research with data regarding what the participant thought about the role of 
the pastor in terms of their responsibilities and how the role impacted them as members. 
However, the answers that were most telling were those that indicated how the pastor’s 


decisions impacted their ability to participate in ministry. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 


. How long have you attended Mt. Olive? 
Less than 1 year 1-2 years 

3-5 years 

6-10 years 

11-20 years 

More than 20 years 

. How many years have you worked ministry at Mt. Olive? 
Less than 1 year 

1-2 years 

3-5 years 

6-10 years 

11-20 years 

More than 20 years 

. What is your age? 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 


65 years or older 


. What do you perceive the top three functions of the pastor/ leader? (1 most 
important/ 3 least important) 


Administration _—~ Leading Worship __—- Counseling ~—Ss Preaching 
Teaching =~ Church Meetings = ===Community_—s Auxiliaries 
. My relationship with the pastor/ leader impacts my participation? 

Strongly Disagree I1 2 3 4 5 Strongly Agree 

. This congregation has been open to change. 


Strongly Disagree 1 2 3 4 5 Strongly Agree 
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7. Iam flexible enough to accept when leadership implements new ideas. 
Strongly Disagree I 2 3 4 5 Strongly Agree 
8. I have concerns when I am not involved in the decision-making process. 
Strongly Disagree 1 2 3 4 5 Strongly Agree 
9. Describe how a member should respond when they don’t agree with the 
pastoral direction? 
10. Mt. Olive has had problems dealing with conflict? 


Strongly Disagree I 2 3 4 5 Strongly Agree 


Figure 1. Questionnaire 

Another reason for recruiting subjects with at least ten years of membership was 
that I wanted to hear perspectives from those who were not only there during those 
former days but could provide a lens, hearing those stories and being able to now give a 
perspective on in what ways that trauma and conflict has shown or manifest in the 
present. Also, they would be able to share data from their own context and identify in 
what ways they seen some of the same situations playing out. I anticipated the contexts 
history dominating the subject matter during discussion and the subjects who were 
present during that time did not bite their tongues in articulating their opinions. However, 
one of my implementation outcomes was for the subjects to be able to recognize, one: 
how that was traumatic, and two: how that trauma has had a major impact on how they 
have experienced God during their liturgical experience beyond that period. All of this 
plays a major role in how context participants relate to and identify with church 
leadership. In essence, in a church context, can one recognize when or if the culture of 


leadership is hurting me, and has it impacted my God experience on Sunday? 
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Each subject, after submitting a questionnaire were given a pre survey to 
complete. The survey gave the participants an opportunity to identify their position on 
areas where trust may or may not play a role in their participation and perception of 
leadership. I was most intrigue to see how people who acknowledged that they had 
experienced conflict at the church would answer whether they felt that Conflict 
Management and Trauma Recover, would be a viable new members curriculum. On the 
other hand, one of the enemies to the project would be if participants answered the 
questions unauthentically. This facet of data relied heavily on the participants ability to 
be truthful. Below, one can see that the survey targets the mindset of the participant as 
they must acknowledge their experiences of conflict and trauma in the church. The rating 
scale provides a barometer of levels that the participant can use to identify to what degree 
that have experienced conflict and trauma and how they would respond in a church 


setting to either. 


PRE/POST SURVEY 
1. I tend to sit back and don’t say anything when there is conflict. 
Strongly Disagree I 2 3 4 5 Strongly Agree 
2. I tend to stand up and speak mind when there is conflict. 
Strongly Disagree I 2 3 4 5 Strongly Agree 
3. When I experience trauma, I tend to: 
a. Shut down b. Leave c. Seek help d. Fight 
4. [have experienced trauma while a member of Mt. Olive. 
Strongly Disagree I 2 3 4 5 Strongly Agree 


5. I would leave a church due to conflict or trauma 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


Strongly Disagree I 2 3 4 5 Strongly Agree 


If another member were openly being negative towards the pastor or 
ministry leader and I agreed I would: 


a. join in b. walk away c. ask then to stop d. stay and do 
nothing 


Conflict Management and Trauma Recovery training can greatly benefit 
the growth and spiritual health of a congregation. 


Strongly Disagree I 2 3 4 5 Strongly Agree 


If Mt. Olive were to call a new pastor and I did not agree with the decision 
I would: 


a. Leave b. Stay and give them chance __ c. Stay and remain 
opposing 


d. Stay and fight for them to leave 
I understand what quality pastoral leadership is and what it looks like. 
Strongly Disagree I 2 3 4 5 Strongly Agree 


Conflict Management and Trauma Recovery should be a part of new 
members classes? 


Strongly Disagree I 2 3 4 5 Strongly Agree 


Me being a member of a church relies heavily on whether or not I trust 
the pastoral leadership? 


Strongly Disagree I 2 3 4 5 Strongly Agree 


If a new pastor was to change a part of liturgy that I value the most I 
would: 


a. Leave b. Go to the pastor and voice my distain 


c. Spread my distain with other members d. Stay and say nothing 


Figure 2. Pre/Post survey 


The project was implemented as a workshop designed to impart information and 


collect data through group discussions. There were two people who I will label as 
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Context Associate A and B, were instrumental in the operation of this project and both 
acted as context associates. Associates A worked as a liaison between the facilitator and 
subjects. Context Associate A made sure that the paperwork was distributed and collected 
for the facilitator and worked diligently as a recruiter in the context. Context Associate A 
was a minister at the context and maintained a solid relationship with the context 
members. When I first began the process of the project this person was one of the first 
people to approach me to become a context associate and was eager to be a faithful help. 
Associate A was also a great help in making sure that I stayed focus on the task at hand 
and didn’t have to worry about how things were going to happen. 

Context Associate B handled the administrative portion of the project. Associate 
B was instrumental in making sure that the Zoom link was sent out each week. If there 
were any announcements or information that needed to be disseminated, they would 
make sure it happened. It was important to be able to focus on preparing for the weekly 
session and centering and not on the logistics of the project. Associate B made sure all of 
the documents were collected and made sure the subjects were clear of the parameters of 
the group and that all instructions were clear. Associate B was not a member of the 
context but did have a good relationship with many of the subjects. Associate B was also 
committed to operating with integrity and was committed to the projects confidential and 
professional process. The Context Associates assisted with the overall scope of the 
project implementation. One of the goals in executing the tools was to make sure that 
each session was productive and stayed as close to the itinerary as possible. The figure 


below displays the objectives and plan for each session. The calendar also provided a 
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sense of organization for the participates. It was important that they did not have to guess 


what was next and could also plan their questions for the proceeding topics. 


PROJECT CALENDAR 


Session one: May 3, 2021/ 6p.m. - 7p.m. 
Define trauma and conflict 
1. Group introduction/ group guidelines and set perimeters on safe space 
a. Confidentiality agreement 
b. Set guidelines and purpose for the group 
2. Pre-Survey on trust 
3. Facilitator will Introduce and discuss Five Key Dimensions of Trust 
4. Discuss how trauma/ conflict impact relationships 
a. How has trauma/ conflict caused you not to trust 
b. How has trauma/ conflict impacted your behavior 


Session Two: May 10, 2021/ 6p.m. - 8p.m. 
Trauma from the church 
1. Subjects can share times in the church when they experienced hurt 
2. Subjects will discuss if healing has occurred 
3. Discuss their opinions on where they feel the church is regarding dealing with 
trauma 
4. Assign homework (locate biblical text where conflict is dealt with) 


Session Three: May 17, 2021/ 6p.m. - 8p.m. 

Conflict in the church 

1. Subjects can discuss if they have ever experienced conflict in church 
a. How did the conflict impact their ability to participate? 
b. How was or is the conflict resolved 

2. Subjects will share their discovered text pertaining to conflict 
a. How was conflict present 
b. How or was it resolved 


Session Four: May 24, 2021/ 6p.m. - 8p.m. 
Discuss the phases of Trauma Recovery from UPMC Health Beat 
1. Facilitator will review the phases of recovery with the group 
2. Subjects will share if they have ever experienced any of the phases 
3. Subjects will share moments when they have experienced and caused trauma 
a. Ifnot resolved, would the phases have assisted with healing 


Session Five: May 31, 2021/ 6p.m. - 8p.m. 
Explain the psychology of behavior and Conflict Management 
1. Facilitator will give presentation on how behavior is impacted by conflict 
2. Each subject will share moments when they caused and experienced conflict 
a. Church 
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b. Home 
c. Work 
3. Compare how conflict was resolved verses the process of conflict resolution in 
presentation 


Session Six: June 7, 2021/ 6p.m. - 7p.m. 

Close-out Session 

1. Facilitator will review Conflict Management and Trauma Recovery Phases 

2. Each subject will share how they have been empowered regarding trauma and 
conflict 

3. Each subject will share how this project has empowered them to rebuild trust or 
trust again 

4. Facilitator will provide Post-Survey on trust 


Figure 3. Project calendar 

The Mt. Olive Baptist Church through this project was provided tools for healing; 
and the knowledge and resources to rebuild trust. The participants of this project received 
a transformative ministry model that was geared towards instilling compassionate 
caregiving leadership as well as a healing and reconciling liturgical environment. Though 
counseling and therapy has not historically been a healing tool for African Americans, 
and traditionally Black Churches tend to ignore and/or forget their past hurts and 
conflicts, this project promoted and exhibited modern pastoral care counseling tools to 
support the rebuilding of trust in participant, pastoral relations. Over the years the 
fellowship has seemed to move on and put behind them the past atrocities of fighting and 
voting pastors out. But they have been blessed to experience that same pastoral leader of 
approximately fifteen years. However, the wounds and scars of their history still remains 
and has burden them with a lack of present growth. The care treatment involved in this 
project provided resources that paid formal attention to the wounds and scars of what 


they have been through. 
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With the use of care counseling the subjects were able to acquire the tools 
necessary to begin the healing process and ultimately rebuild trust to promote the growth 
process. Modern behavioral psychologist has developed phases of trauma recover to 
reclaim normalcy and the re-establishing of a healthy community. The University of 
Pittsburgh Medical Center and their Trauma Health Care Team provides a creditable 
assessment tool which identified three phases to trauma recovery as: phase 1 - Safety and 
Stability/ 2 - Remembering and Grieving/ 3 - Restoring Relationship. Alongside this, the 
project also provided biblical curriculum which provokes deep theological conversations 
for participants to unpack their inner emotions. Using Number twelve and the narrative of 
the Children of Israel exhibiting a lack of trust for Moses as their spiritual leader, the 
subjects were able to recognize the parishioner’s role in the congregational dysfunction. 
From the figure below one can see that the project focused on providing tools that 
addressed the trauma and conflict that the context members have experienced. The 
project overview displays a week-to-week snapshot of the topics that will be addressed. 
The layout suggests a plan of attack for the issues that have been expressed from 
gathering data during interviews. Each week a particular facet of trauma and conflict is 
address with the curriculum. Under the weeks heading there is an itemized rundown of 
how the facilitator will unpack the topic and what the tool participant can expect to 


obtain. 
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PROJECT OVERVIEW 


Week 1: Define what trauma and conflict. How does trauma/ conflict impact 
relationships? (Each subject will introduce themselves) 
1. How has trauma/ conflict caused you not to trust? 
2. After facilitator provides information on trauma and conflict each subject will 
then discuss how has trauma/ conflict impacted their behavior and how has that 
behavior contributed to the distrust? 


Week 2: Trauma in the Church 
1. Subjects can compare times in church when they experienced trauma. 
2. Are they healed from the trauma? 
3. Discuss their opinions on where the church is regarding dealing with trauma. 


Week 3: Church conflict 
(Subjects can be assigned the week before to bring in scriptures that deal with conflict) 
1. Subjects can discuss times when they have had conflict in church. 
2. Subject can each share text that they discovered pertaining to conflict 
resolution. 


Week 4: Discuss the stages of trauma recovery 
1. Subjects will discuss if they have ever experienced any of the stages. 


2. Subjects can share different experiences of trauma and how theses stages can 
help with trust 


Week 5: Explain the process of conflict management. 
1. Each subject can share moments of when they experienced could cause conflict. 
(Home, church or work) 
2. Compare how that conflict was resolved compared to the process of conflict 
resolution in presentation. 


Week 6: Close-out Session 

1. Facilitator will review Conflict Management process and Trauma Recovery 
process. 

2. Each subject will share where they have been empowered regarding trauma and 
conflict. 

3. Each subject will share how has this experience empower them to rebuild trust. 

4. Moving forward as a faith community, how does this project support them with 
the calling a new pastor? 


Figure 4. Project overview 
The compassionate caregiving model of this project employed at the Mt. Olive 


Baptist Church context in Dayton, Ohio called on a group of context participants 
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representing diverse genders and ages from twenty-five years and older. These 
participants were identified by the alias subject in this pilot project. By design, some of 
the subject participants were individuals who were present during the time in the church’s 
history where the trauma was initiated, and some were participants who joined years 
later. This provided a fair outcome barometer when the questionnaires were evaluated. 
There were weekly sessions which comprised of a centering moment; group dialogue on 
conflict, teaching, reflection period, and closing. The Centering Moment allowed the 
subject participants to self-reflect beginning with quiet reading of chosen scripture (with 
a thought centered around trust) reading. The centering opened with prayer from a 
volunteer within the group. Then a moment of personal reflection from each participant 
allowed for deep theological thought regarding the chosen pericope. Then I gave final 
thoughts which segued into the particular teaching topic. The workshop materials 
provided instructions on conflict and trauma. I then inserted sound biblical support to 
provide the subject participants with information that recognized trauma and conflict, 
how trauma and conflict impacts trust in relationships and organizations and how to deal 
with trauma and conflict. 

During the reflection period the subject participants were provided an opportunity 
to dialogue on what they understood as well as what they needed more clarity on. This 
allowed me to gage whether there needs to be adjustments or not. I was also able to 
identify how successful the teaching material was and whether something needs to be 
taken away or added. The sessions were then closed with prayer. The six-week session 
were aimed towards preparing the context to move forward on receiving new pastoral 


leadership and/or handling future trauma and conflict. There were subjects who had been 
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a member of the context for thirty plus years and another portion of subjects who were 
members less than twenty years. I met with the doctoral mentor and cohort each semester 
to review work status and instructions for progress. I also met with peer associates 
monthly to discuss progress status and receive feedback during collaboration. I relied on 
the context associates to consult on several research ideas and the overall content of the 
project. Along with supporting with the planning efforts, these context associates 
comprised of ushers, ministers, and Deacons The subjects were provided an organized 
six-week, scholarly based workshop which was developed to impart a loving, 
compassionate learning environment. I established the group space as confidential and 
safe. Each participant signed a note of confidentiality to agree that the meeting space 
would keep details confidential and respect everyone's opinions and perspectives. I 
assessed the progress of the sessions based on feedback from the group leader facilitators 
and I gathered valuable data from the pre- and post-surveys which the subject participants 
filled out before and after the workshop. What was extremely valuable were the questions 
and dialogue that arose impromptu between the facilitator and subject and sparked deep 


theological insight on healing and trauma recovery. 


Summary of Learning 
Through this project the participants were able to gain a clear picture of conflict 
and trauma, how conflict and trauma impact our relationships, how conflict and trauma 
deteriorate out worship experience, and how conflict and trauma depletes our ability to 
trust. Mt. Olive Baptist Church has endured a history of infighting and pastoral turnover. 


Over the years they have watched member after member depart the fellowship is anguish 
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and despair. What was vital in the learning process for the group was understanding that 
just as recognizing conflict and trauma is important to our worship experience and 
congregal relations, so is how one responds to the conflict. It is just as toxic to respond to 
conflict with conflict as it is to initiate it. What was also important to the learning process 
was understanding that not all conflict is bad. Conflict becomes toxic when it causes 
trauma. The connection to trauma is when conflict silences, offends and causes harm to 
one’s faith or spiritual confidence. 

One of the first pieces of data that I was able to evaluate was the questionnaire. 
Here, along with foundational information, I gathered data regarding the participants 
perception of the pastor’s leadership role and whether conflict had been a problem in the 
church. What I was initially impressed about when I began to unpack the data collection 
was that twelve out of the fourteen who signed us had 100 percent attendance. The other 
two never showed up and were dropped from the study. One of my initial forms of data 
that I believe set the tone was what subjects perceive to be some of the most important 
roles that the pastor should play as a spiritual leader. These would bode as areas where 
the pastor could most greatly utilize compassionate care giving model. 

As I anticipated, teaching and preaching dominated the answers in the 
questionnaire. Matter of fact I would have been shocked if either of them were not one or 
two. So, for the studies sake I did not worry about which was one or which was two as it 
relates to those functions. I also highly anticipated which function would round off the 
third. This informed me as to which soft function brought balance to the pastoral 
leadership role. The function of a pastoral care giver is predominantly fashioned in one’s 


ability to preach or teach. However, the question must be asked: what else do you bring 
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to the table. The learning gained from the group sessions was that a compassionate care 
giver must focus on the needs capacities and desires of the congregates who come to 
serve their God. Preaching and teaching is viewed as low hanging fruit in the idea of 
pastoral functioning in the church. This does not in any way insinuate that preaching and 
teaching are not significant. One of the lessons in the workshops that were highlighted 
was how important Sunday morning is and how the preaching moment is an opportunity 
for the story of hopelessness and degradation to be retold as one of hope and triumph. But 
the function that was the most recognized outside of preaching and teaching was 
community. This ministry inventory can be a great way for a pastor to recognize what’s 
important to the people that they are called to care for. What was evident from this this 
group was outside of the typical view of leadership, they deemed community as a viable 
way to provide leadership. 

One of the major learnings gained in the workshop sessions was identifying how 
each participant engaged conflict. Session three the group presented biblical text where 
conflict was present and participated in a discussion expressing when they have 
experienced conflict in the church. Out of the twelve subjects, five gave details (leaving 
out names and positions in the church) regarding when they had experienced conflict in 
the church. They also detailed how they engaged the conflict. This was consistent with 
the data collected from the pre-surveys that details how the subject would react to 
conflict. 

The learning that was gained from the workshop session informed the subjects in 
session five where conflict management information was disseminated. Here the 


psychology of behaviors and conflict management was presented. I discussed 
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organizational management which, usually determines productive or counterproductive 
behavior in a group setting where task and outcomes are involved. Organizational 
behavior plays a huge role in dealing with conflict and what ways trust is built or 
breached. One of the key lessons in his session was understanding how organizational 
management impacts organizational behavior. Meaning, people working within the 
system will respond to whatever type of leadership that is being exhibited. It was evident 
that prior to the study most of the participants shied away from confronting conflict. This 
being due to most ministry participants relinquish their voice in conflict matters and most 
leader silence members voices with autocratic, patristic leadership tactics. Here most 
subjects stayed neutral in their personal assessments in engaging conflict. 

During the first session the group was able to define trauma and conflict. After 
going over the overall objective and introductions, each participant was able to give their 
own interpretive analysis of trauma and conflict, along with details of how these have 
impacted their participation in the church and have caused them to distrust. This being 
the first session, I anticipated not many people giving their input. Many participants 
seemed reluctant to give any details on the subject. One of the major ideas that was 
imparted on the group, and ultimately became a theme for the group was: no one can 
define your trauma. This may have been the point of emphasis where participants began 
to feel like they could be transparent. I then introduced the question of how conflict 
impairs our relationships. The group was initially instructed to give general ideas and not 
focus solely on church relationships. Many participants gave examples of marriages, 


friendships and work relationships where conflicts cause dysfunction. The facilitator 
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made sure that the idea of safe as it relates to the confidentiality of the group is concerned 
was re-emphasize. I also made sure it was also emphasized during the closing prayer. 

During the second session the group tackled the task of detailing times in the 
church when they had experienced trauma. Many participants revisited the defining 
trauma matter and began to incorporate their terminology of trauma into how they felt 
they had experienced it in the church. Expressions regarding the matter ranged from 
disturbing encounters with members or leaders to feeling alienated and helpless. One 
heavy points of conversation in this session was the fact that when they experienced the 
trauma there was no remedy for what they had experienced. They simply stored the 
matter away and moved on. Many participants felt like since their voice was taken and 
their perceptions ignored, there was no reason to present ideas anymore. So, participants 
have endured decades in the church, “participating” in ministry without any input as to 
what it looked like. So, the teaching imparted was when there’s trauma and conflict there 
needs to be recovery and relief. Most unanimously and resounding was that the church 
needs trauma recovery and conflict management in its teaching. These interdisciplinary 
themes were presented in a spiritual forum and people grasp hold of the concepts of 
trauma and conflict and embraced the idea that there was a need for healing and 
reconciliation for them in the church. The fact of the matter is that participants had 
experienced trauma in the church, at Mt. Olive. And that trauma had never been resolved. 
Mostly due to the lack of acknowledgment that the church has caused trauma. Pastors 
cause trauma, members cause trauma, leaders cause trauma. And this lack of 


acknowledgment is the greatest trauma that is caused in the church. 
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As a facilitator I learned many valuable lessons during the sessions. Most notably 
that there are people who love God, come to church Sunday after Sunday, show up to 
various ministry events, contribute financially and have been traumatized by someone or 
some act at the church. It is important that the church in modernity began to transform 
many of its theologies and ecclesiology’s that have for decade sent participants home 
more hurt than they were before they showed up. As a pastor/ preacher how I do things 
matter. How I present the scripture matters. The title pastor does not entitle one to be 
reckless in how they operate in the role. What was also enlightening was understanding 
that leadership in no way, form or fashion equate to control. If the church as an 
organization is to function as a theocracy, the pastoral figure must learn to replicate the 
soft whisper of God as they impart the various forms of righteous principles born from 
the holy scripture. Therefore, I believe the study supported the hypothesis. During the last 
session all the participants were adamant that this is something that needs to be a part of 
church liturgy. Whether it be a bible study and or some type of membership training. 

I believe this project design would add value to the Christian learning experience 
and could provide any church context with pertinent and important information on 
healing and reconciling for trauma and pain caused by negative leadership tactics and a 
toxic liturgical environment. Feedback from the post surveys shared the groups 
perspective on if the project could be used as part of the church’s teaching model. This 
project provided members of the Mt. Olive Baptist Church context with tools for healing 
and reconciliation by presenting quality information regarding conflict management and 
trauma recovery. These can be used as tools to share with an entire context as a bible 


study or church conference. What makes the project valuable is that the ideas of conflict 
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and trauma permeates the church walls and can transcend to one’s home and work life. 
The tools of recover and conflict management can be applied to how one lives at home 
and other shared social relationships. By week six many of the participants who were not 
as vocal in the beginning weeks was now sharing openly and freely. The free atmosphere 
created a since of value and safety for those who may have felt intimidated in the first 
weeks. One of the major victories of the project was people feeling free to share what 
they had been through at church and by someone they may have held in a high regard of 


leadership. 


Conclusion 

Looking back at the way the project unfolded one of the areas I feel that worked 
well was the community that was established in the group. Beyond being context 
members there was a special comradeship that formed. Each participant seemed to be 
able to connect with the others trauma and hurt. More than that each participant seemed 
to have taken a forward step through the door or healing. But it wasn’t an individual step 
but a together step. Everyone seemed to step in unison, not leaving anyone behind but 
walking through the door of healing as one. Another area that appeared to work well was 
the receptivity of the information on trauma recovery and conflict management. It was 
extremely difficult to get through the information due to all the discussions that was 
formed. Participants seemed to really absorb and take in the information and could relate 
to the message that was given in the lectures. Participants appeared to have been 


reflecting on the lectures because the next day I had to spend a portion of that day’s 
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session responding to thoughts of enlightenment and questions that people had thought 
about in their free time. 

One of the areas I would change in this project is I would ask more direct 
questions in the surveys and questionnaires. The questions in the survey and 
questionnaire were too open-ended and gave the participants an opportunity to provide an 
answer that were general and specific to what they may have experienced in the past as it 
relates to trauma and conflict. Also, the questionnaire should have given the participants 
an opportunity to define trauma and conflict for themselves and I would not have had to 
spend as much time in the early lecture periods doing it and would have had more time to 
lecture about trauma recovery and conflict management. 

If I could go back and change anything about the project one of the changes I 
would immediately make is the number of weeks that the project was. Six weeks just was 
not enough time to disseminate the information. Especially because in the latter week’s 
participants began to open up and share more vividly. As the apprehension wore off the 
discussions became more prevalent, and I found myself having to cut the conversations 
short to keep from severely going over time. I will in the future make the participant 
demographic more open and not have any age or longevity stipulations. Looking back, I 
feel like trauma and conflict does not have an age or experience demographic to it and the 
information could be a valuable resource to a wider age and longevity of membership 
demographic. Just because someone has only been a member five years or less does not 
mean that they could not relate to being hurt or that they have not joined this context 
bringing already experienced trauma and conflict with them. Another change I would 


make is that I would be more purposeful about drawing in more leaders. Thought there 
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were some leaders who were participating in the study, I would have liked to see more 
leaders who engage in administrative and pastoral matters of the church. 

I see this project as a valuable resource for any church context. It could be used in 
the form of a bible study, church retreat or leadership conference. This can also be very 
impactful in a different pastoral conference or training. Seeing that the context of the 
trauma and conflict that was identified in the Mt. Olive Baptist Church history was from 
the pastoral figures it would benefit the office as a prompt to shift the paradigm of a 
pastoral leadership to a more modern facet. This study was extremely informative to laity 
and leadership alike. And can be used as a tool of transformation and ministry shifting as 
church context looked to construct a more modern identity. Looking forward I have an 
ambition to but this study into book form. I believe that this work would be empowering 
to the avid reader at home as well as the church leader looking to provide a quality care 


model for their ministry context. 
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